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“* We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.’’—Dr. JoHNson. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SrRicTURES on the POLITICAL Lire 
of the late Mr. Pexcevar. By 
V. Burvon, Esq. 


HE merits and demerits of Mr. 

Perceval, as minister, are a sub- 
ject of examination for the future his- 
torian of England, and I trust they 
will be impartially examined, for 
there is no maxim has done more 
harm to the world than that which 
forbids us to speak ill of the dead ; 
and were it totally discarded, and that 
of HerbertCroft, in his Lite of Young, 
adopted in its room, history would 
be a more credible record of past 
transactions than it has ever yet been ; 
to speak the truth of the dead would 
be of use to the living, while unde- 
served panegyrics are injustice to the 
one no less than the other. With 
Mr. Perceval’s private character the 
public has nu concern, except so far as 
it has served to blind above one half 
of the nation to his political misdeeds 
and deficiencies, A man may be a 
most excellent father and a friend, 
and at the same time a very bad 
minister ; of this truth the priestly pa- 
negyrists of Mr. Perceval have to- 
taily lost sight ; and because he was a 
pious, church-going, good sort of 
man, in private life, they have extolled 
and lamented him as the best minis- 
ter this country, or any country, ever 
saw. Impressed with the truth of the 
above maxims, I will attempt to ex- 
press, with as much impartiality as 
the recent feelings for public wrongs 
will permit, my sentiments upon the 
late prime minister. 

The chief quality of his mind, 
which deserves praise, is its strength 
or firmness, and it was, in truth, 
the only one which fitted him for his 
station. He was a man whom it was 
difficult to drive from his purpose, or 
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his. place, by any impression upon 
teas feelings whlch to cieanlly 
actuated weak or wicked ministers.— 
The Duke of Newcastle could never 
have borne to be left in the mino- 
rities of Spencer Perceval, and Mr. 
Pitt would not ; and for this, in my 
opinion, he deserved praise—for, 
whether he was convinced of the in- 
tegrity of his motives, of determined 
not to give up his place, there is 
something that we cannot despise, at 
Jeast, jn a man who has the boldness 
to persevere, even in bad measures ; 
but there is nothing to admire in a 
man who, regardless of bis country’s 
sufferings, would squander millions 
of the public money without fore- 
sight and without economy. Of his 
talents as a statesman, we have no 
proof; for even that act of bis admi- 


nistration, which has gained him the. 


greatest credit, viz. the support of 
Spain, was not undertaken with that 
enlarged and liberal view which alone 
constitutes its merit; it was not Mr. 
Perceval who first saw the necessity 
of aiding the Spanish patriots in their 
efforts to obtain a good government ; 
he, and his servile adherents, thought 
of nothing more than restoring the 
ancient despotism, with all its abuses ; 
but the Marquis Wellesley, during 
his short residence as ambassador in 
Spain, saw that the cause of despotism 
was gone for ever, and therefore he, 
returned to England fully impressed 
with the necessity of assembling the 
Cortes, and aiding the people to gain 
internal liberty, as well as external 
independence. In attempting to im- 
press this idea on the cabinet, he was 
thwarted and opposed, and for many 
weeks stood single in his opinion; 
however, by dint of perseverance, 
and the force of his eloquence, he 
_— prevailed, but it was in sem- 
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blance only,, and not in reality, for 
Mr. Perceval was for ever afier rooted 
in his zeal for the Spanish cause ; and 
when Lord Wellington, after the 
siege of Badajoz, lately demanded re- 
inforcements, he was answered, that 
there was nothing now to fear fot 
Spain. He was more intent upon 
oppressing Ireland than upon liberat- 
ing Spain, and seemed more desirous 
to overawe ihe citizens of Loudon by 
his barracks in Mary-le-bone Park, 
than upon restoring the freedom of 
the continent. 

A great mind is requisite for great 
occasions. By a great mind I mean 
one that can take in a variety of ob- 
jects at one view, and while it is in- 
tent upon one great one, will not lose 
sight of the lesser by which it may be 
accomplished, and will never mistake 
the means for the end. That Mr. 
Perceval, or any one of his associates, 
possessed such a mind, no mau ac- 
quainted with their political designs, 
can maintain; that he saw the great 
object for which we are contending, 
there can be no doubt, because it was 
forced upon his sight, but that he was 
so far impressed with its importance 
as to sacrifice all lesser considerations 
to its attainment is impossible to be 
allowed, when we consider his pitiful 
policy both at home and abroad. 

By Mr. Pitt’sill-jadged war against 
the French revolution, to which it 
gave a new and not unforeseen direc- 
tion, we are reduced to our present 
unfortunate crisis; it was his mis- 
taken policy which engendered the 
greatness of Bonaparte, whom he left 
to his successors in office, not as one 
of the fabled giants of romances, but 
as a real giant to be conquered; and 
to this purpose some people think 
that Mr. Perceval was not only equal, 
but bent the whole force of his mind 
to accomplish it. Let us see how far 
this istrue. Did he at any time, lay- 
ing aside al] minor considerations, de- 
termine to take the means most likely 
to employ the arms of this country 
with success? Certainly not. 

Throughout the whole of his admi- 
nistration, interest was a stronger 
claim with him to promotion than 
merit, and the .good of his country 
was perpetually sacrificed to his love of 
place. Among many other proofs of 
hjs. narrov’-mindedness, was that of 
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his suffering his religion to interfere 
with his politics, and his views of 
both were equally limited; his reli- 
gion was the religion of a sect, it was 
not Christianity, it was not deism, it 
was the religion of the church of Eng- 
land, out of which he saw no merit 
and no salvation, and, to support the 
establishment, he risked the safety of 
the empire. Was this any proof of 
an enlarged and liberal mind? Let 
us contrast Mr. Perceval’s speeches on 
the catholic question with those of the 
Marquis Wellesley, and then say 
which most shew the mind of, a 
Statesman. His morality was notof 
a much more comprehensive ¥ange 
than his religion or his polities ;. itavas 
a-mere fire-side morality, adaptédo 
the occasions of common life, but hot 
equal to regulate the conduct of na- 
tions to'each other on great emergen- 
cies. He was the slave of genetal 
rules, which are the leading strings 
of fools, and he was not wise enough 
to know when to depart from them. 
He knew little of the history of past 
ages, little of the politics of Europe, 
and little of the | heart ; for 
arts and literature he had no esteem, 
he neither courted nor fettered them, 
and if they flourished under his admi- 
nistration it was in spite of his neglect 
and his frowns. He was the deter- 
mined enemy of liberty, and yet he 
could not distinguish between liberty 
and licentiousness. He knew not 
how to deal with the temper of the 
times, for he had but one mode of sa- 
tistying discontent or restraining tur- 
bulence ; force was his only specific 
for all the evils of the state, and in 
the application of this barbarous 
remedy, he neither foresaw nor fear- 
ed the consequences. There are, no 
doubt, many occasions in the govetn- 
ment of a state when force becomes 
indispensable, but there are few in 
which this necessity is not produced 
by former ill-treatment; Mr. Perce- 
val irritated the nation almost to re- 
bellion, and then he had no means of 
safety Jeft, but in force. For such 
policy I want words to express my 
abhorrence and contempt. From these, 
and various other considerations, 

have no hesitation in saying, that as @ 
statesman he was weak and pitiful, 
and as an orator it is easy to form an 
idea of his talents by a referenogto 
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his speeches; in these there will be 
found no glow of eloquence,no ardour 
of expression, ‘* no. thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn ;” there 
was litre else than captious argument, 
legal subtlety, and personal recrimi- 
nation; he well knew how to irritate 
his adversaries, but not how to over- 
power or convert them ; he had nei+ 
ther the majestic energy of Pitt, nor 
the argumentative force of Lord Hol- 
jand; in ideas and in language he 
was cold and tame, his warmth was 
in his temper, not in his eloquence. 
Such was he, and nearly such were 
his associates; they differed not from 
him in the nature, but in the degree 
of their talents ; he had more vigour, 
more activity, more vigilance than the 
rest, and all his greatness arose from 
the littleness of his party ; with him 
they have sunk for ever—they were 
all the feeble imitators of Pitt; but 
Mr. Perceval alone had energy suffi- 
cient to keep them together; the rest 
can no longer be formidable even as 
an opposition. 


I remain, &c. 
W. Burpon. 


Hartford, near Morpeth, 
June 5, 1812. 


—_—__—_— 


LETTER Y soy Georce Harrison, 
Esq. West Hill, Wandsworth, Sur- 
rey, to the Meetine for SuFrer- 
inGS, to Le held the 1st of 5th Month, 
1812. 

Dear FrigNnDs, 
if DO not wish to cbtrude upor your 
attention, a matter of slight mo- 
ment, but there is a subject now be- 
fore the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, and likely soon to come before 
the Upper House, by way of petition, 
which attaches most closely the princi- 
oe of the Society, as they were zea- 
ously professed and acted upon by 
our ancient friends. 5 mean the sub- 
ject of universal toleration, or perfect 
liberty of conscience in mattets of re- 
ligion, for which our ancestors, almost 
exclusively among the people of these 
realms, and under the heaviest tem- 
poral discouragements, contended. 
Vo-friend, acquainted with the sta- 
tute books, will say, that there are not 
many acts trenching upon the rights 
conscience, and formed in the times 
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of darkness and bigotry, which ought 
not to exist in the code of a Christian 
country, and the force of which is 
only repressed by the leniency of the 
times : but, whilst they do exist, the 
monster of persecution may be rather 
said to lie dormant than to be defunct. 
Many friends, doubtless, may be dis- 
posed to make their minds easy on the 
subject, if no new enactments aftect- 
ing the society, and of an offensive 
nature, takes place, but such friends 
must have read the history of the so- 
ciety with very little attention, if they 
have not perceived that our predecese 
sors were zealously affeeted, not only 
for the interests of the society parti- 
cularly, but also for the interests of 
Christianity generally, by being the 
undaunted advocates of religious Jiber- 
ty ; and it is for such friends to consi- 

er how far they are discharging their 
duty by confining their views to pre- 
sent ease and accommodation, at a 
juncture when the exertions of all 
these who are on the side of virtue 
and trath are peculiarly called for. 

The worthy and respectable charac. 

ter, who has taken the most active 
part in bringing this subject before the 
view of parliament, f mean Christo- 
pher Wyvill, is anxious to obtain the 
co-operation of sincere -hearted Chris- 
tians of every denomination, and trom 
the known principles of the society, is 
willing to reckon upon, is that of 
Friends. In one of the communica- 
tions lately received from bim, he ex- 
presses himself tinuis: ** Your prede- 
cessors, in past times, were long the 
only avowed advocates for liberty 
of conscience in these countries At 
least the honourable exceptions in 
other classes of Christians were few 
indeed. Their doctrine, in this ree 
spect, is now avewed, and pressed up~ 
on parliament by Christians of every 
other denomination. It is not the 
time, I think, when your benevolent 
sect will perseveringly refuse their 
concurrence. Other considerations 
will give way to the sense of duty ; 
and the example of our virtuous supe 
porter of the rights of conscience, 
after a few equally virtuons, equaily 
consistent friends, have joined him, 
will be followed by thé rest of his 
Christian community.” 

What an honourable testimony this, 
in ve more enlightened times, to 
3K 2 . 
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the principles and conduct of our an- 
tient friends. Such is the solicitude of 
this good man, that our society should 
not give away their crown, or desert 
the standard, which our early friends 
so consistently set up, and a corres- 
ponding solicitude attends my mind 
that his expectation may not be dis- 
appointed. 

Having now relieved my mind, by 
discharging what I have conceived to 
be my duty on the subject in this de- 

rtment, a subject which | deem of 

igher moment to the civil and-reli- 
gious well-being of the inhabitants of 
this country, and of human society in 
general, than any thing that has engag- 
ed the public attention in modern 
times, I refer it to your serious and de- 
liberate consideration, and in so doing 
I have no_motive, I can have no mo- 
tive but what respects universal good, 
to promote which is the sincere wish 

pf! Your mapecion: friend, 
EoRGE Harrison. 


West Hill, Wandsworth, 
27th, 4th Month, 1812. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, , 

UNDERSTAND you are a wise 

man; and I believe that all wise 
men, from those of the east to those 
of the north, are learned in mysteries ; 
therefore I apply to you to expound a 
most strange vision, which, even at 
this time, weighs hard upon my 
senses. 

To shew you, Sir, that 1am no im 
pertinent, indigent person, writing 
either for mere amusement, or a hope 
of emolument, I shall tell you that I 
am a Norway merchant (though by 
birth an Englishman); and am mas- 
ter of forty thousand rix-dollars, 
amassed by the sale of dried fish, 
salted mutton, corned beef, butter, 
tallow, train oil, coarse woollen cloth, 
hose, gloves, raw wool, sheep skins, 
fox furs, eider down, and hairy caps. 
My warehouses occupied half the side 
of the great quay at Bergen ; and my 
wife and two daughters inhabited a 
warm country house, amongst the 
snows of the stupendous Hardanger. 
There did they live full five and twen- 
ty years, never visiting the mnetropolis 
in all that period, but improving their 


Trismagistus Oldcastle. [June 
minds .in al]. the accomplishments of 
good housewifery. 

But, alas! in the. midst of al! our 
domestic comforts, one tempestuous 
night, in the depth of December, a 
most horrible avalanche took place :— 
with difficulty- my family made their 
escape, but only to see our favourite 
villa buried under the snow. My dear 
ag was so overcome with fear, 
that she would not stay any longer 
near the mountain ; and my daughe 
ters made,such an outcry of distress at 
the loss of their new leopard skin 
a and petticoats, that I was re- 

uced to the disagreeable necessity of 
taking them to Bergen. Here my 
old Christina, the faithful wife of my 
bosom, took very ill; and, by way of 
giving her a voyage and change of air, 

resolved, when she was able to em- 
bark, to pay a visit to England, my 
native country. 

Upon this suggestion the good wo- 
man brightened up (for, true to her 
sex, she has as much curiosity as pru- 
dence), and svon recovered sufli- 
ciently to make preparations for our 
jaunt. My heart yawned at the 
thoughts of once more seeing the land 
of that discreet matron, my mother; 
and, calling my daughters, Gustava 
and Sigismunda, into my counting- 
house, I gave them some description 
of the cities and people they were go- 
ing to see. 

‘* Above all things, my dears !” said 
I, “* prepare to conduct yourselves 
with moderation and modesty; for 
Englishwomen are renowned all over 
the world for those two comely qua- 
lities. Every thing in England exhi- 
bits a lesson of virtue and seemliness 
to the female sex. It is there agene- 
ral sentiment, that a chaste and well- 
nurtured woman should keep her feet 
within her house, thinking upon her 
household, without gadding here and 
there to enquire after other folks’ af- 
fairs. Well I remember my sweet 
countrywomen! Forty years’ ab- 
sence has not wiped from memory 
the remembrance of their pretty fair 
faces peeping out of a high handker- 
chief pinned up to their chins, and 
their snug pleated muslin caps, which 
alike restrained the gazer’s eyes, and 
the fine hair beneath. Their necks, 
hands, and feet covered, represented 
modesty, with honest shame;, and 
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their careful speech, and measured 
paces, shewed their chasteness and 
gravity. ‘Take ron by them, my 
daughters! You will see their robes, 
of plain texture, figuring the cares of 
their housekeeping ; and not asa bold 
couftezan of foreign parts, who daily 
dresses herself with new-invented 
trappings, to make that seem beauti- 
fal without, which, having a soul- 
worm-eaten with vices and sins, is 
like to a painted sepulchre. The or- 
naments of an Englishwoman are, the 
love of her husband, the tuition of her 
children in piety, her care in house- 
keeping, seldom speaking, honour in 
her actions, and modesty in her car- 
riage. These are the odours where- 
with she is perfumed ; and in the eyes 
of all men (even the most libertine) 
they are far preferable to the impure 
allurements of the impudents I spoke 
of, because the end of such syren en- 
chantresses is ever woeful and unfor- 
tunate. Such women are used and 
described like false coin ; a little while 
sported with, and then, exposed to the 
world, mocked and contemned.” 

My daughters listened to me atten- 
tively, and promised solemnly tomake 
the women they should see in Eng- 
land the model of their future lives. 
All my affairs being arranged, I saw 
that my family were well defended 
from the cold by fur pelisses, quilted 
brogues, and hairy bonnets ; and so I 
embarked them on board one of my 
own vessels, and sailed for England. 

One clear frosty night, in the month 
of February, we landed at ,in 
Yorkshire’ We proceeded to the 
best ian in the place, and I ordered a 
very good supper, which we ate with 
very hearty appetites, As we arrived 
ate; it was past nine o'clock before 
we rose from the table; and my wife 
and children adjourning to the bed- 
chamber to lay out my *sleeping 
clothes, I Jit my pipe, and, putting it 
into my mouth, took a journey 
through the various apartments of the 
adjoining gallery. 

_ {tis as well not to tire your atten- 
tion, Sir, as 1am but a heavy penman, 
with recounting the particulars of my 
route; but at last J] opened a large 
door, which unfolded into a spacious 
saloon, with a fine crackling fire burn- 





ing at each end. This sight attractedme second 


to walk in: I went up the room, and, 
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seating myself in an arm chair, close 
to the flaming hearth, drew a high 
Turkey screen around me, finished 
my pipe, and then, whether lulled by 
its fumes, or the spells of witchcraft, 
I cannot determine, but I fell asleep, 
and dreamt what you may here read, 
if you will take so much trouble. 

Methought I was again at Bergen, 
and, in one of my.warehouses, was 
giving orders for the shipping of a 

undred bales of bear skins, fox 
skins, hare skins, cat's skins, and all 
sorts of skins, for winter clothing for 
the ladies in England, when all on a 
sudden | thought I heard a most hor- 
rid yelling of all sorts of animals at 
the door. I jumpt on my feet, and 
methought I waked, and found my- 
selfin the same saloon I before de- 
scribed. It was now fmely lighted 
up; and there was such a clamor of 
voices, and fiddles, and drums, and 
fifes, that I thought ali the devils in 
heil had broke loose, and believed 
they had waked me in reality; but 
O! Mr. Editor, what happened after- 
wards, convinces me that I was yet 
as fast asleep as ever J was in my life, 
and that I was visited by a most wick- 
ed and pernicious dream. 

Methought | wiped my half-closed 
eyes, and, stretching them wide open, 
such a sight presented itself as no man 
has seen since Adam saw the mother 
of all approaching him in the garden : 
but he beheld one Eve only; I saw 
dozens, and hundreds, flocking in to- 
wards me like a flock of unfledged 
geese. I was all over in a cold sweat 
at such an extraordinary apparition : 
and turned to the right and to the left, 
wondering if I could look on'’so many 
Susannahs with a safe conscience. 

There was one groupe of beautiful 
females quite naked to the bottom of 
their waists; there was another, who 

lided about, shewing the whole of 
their forms through a sort of wrought 
material no thicker than mist. “In 
short, it is i ible fora poor, "'sd- 
ber-witted man, like me, to give you. 
any description of what might have 
set the fancies of all the poets at defi- 
ance. 

Whether I saw a visible pe of 
Mahomet’s Paradise with all its hou- 
riis, I cannot pretend to say; or the 
sight of a Spartan Gymnasi 
where the Lacedemonian virgins ex- 
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ercised without the fetters of drapery ; 
or whether my sleeping spirit was 
resent at a carnival of the ancient 

ritons, I know not; though, from 
the succeeding scenes, I am rather in- 
clined to suppose the last; for, as the 
females approached, I could discern 
upon their bare skins evident marks 
of that daubing and painting which 
ornamented our barbarous ancestors. 
Besides, most of these ves had large 
gold or glittering rings, as big as a 
dog’s collar, through their ears. The 
hair of their heads were curled, and 
twisted with beads and stones of all 
colours, and here and there crowned 
with feathers. As I said before, their 
arms, bosoms, and backs, were en- 
tirely bare, with bracelets and neck- 
laces innumerable. ‘To be sure, 
the white and red paint which 
plaistered their flesh, might, by a 
casuist, be explained into decent 
covering, as he could prove that not 
one speck of the real skin was to be 
seen. Nevertieless, it deceived the 
eye; and might inspire men with 
ideas more like those of David at the 
sight of Bathsheba, than of discreet 
Joseph, who fled at the view of un- 
veiled immodesty. 


Good lack! how I crossed my- 
self, as the young savages passed 
and repassed me! But when they 
began to dance with a set of men 
(who were dressed in the same man- 
ner as myself, such is the inconsisten- 
cies of dreams!) [ thought it fit to 
make my retreat; for then, to be 
sure, by their impudent gestures, [ 
began tothink myself not only dreani- 
ing, but enchanted, and that I had 
got into the devil's court ; and was at 
that moment surrounded by a con- 
clave of Lapland witches, metamor- 
phosed into fair damsels for the down- 
fall of my virtue. 


I was running to the door with all 
— dispatch, when, methought, 

beheld my wife and daughters 
broughi in by two or three of these 
wicked syrens. In a moment they 
were environed by a crowd of the 
naked creatures, who appeared asto- 
nished at the thick and cloee garments 
of my family; and as for my girls, 
they were so ashamed at what they 
saw, that they clapt their hands be- 
fore their faces, and no persuasion 


could induce them to peep even 
through their fingers. 

Poor, honest Christina, tried to 
break away, not at all liking the re. 
marks which were made upon her 
strange and dowdy. appearance ; but 
the fair savages (or foul witches) 
lzughed, and chattered, and hooted, 
and made such a noise, that at length 
my wife was scared out of her senses, 
and, stretching out her arms, she 
cried out,. ** My husband! Murder! 
Murder!” 

Methought I was so incensed at the 
outrage committed.on the liberty and 
chaste eyes. of my family, that, taking 
one giggling Venus round the unzon- 
ed waist, I jerked her from before 
me; and, elbowing my way through 
a whole troop of her ungarmented 
nymphs. T got at my wife and daugh- 
ters, and battled with them fairly out 
of the mob. Of what a whooping 
and hallowing followed us along the 
passage ! 

As soon as we had safely housed 
ourselves in our own apartments, my 
— wife blessed herself, and prayed 

eaven to forgive her for having en- 
tered such a lewdscene. I asked her 
how she came there? And she ané 
swered, that, having ofien beard iné 
talk of the fine statues of the Pagan 
goddesses which were to be seen in 
England, she longed'to satisfy her cu 
riosity; when, as she was returning 
from the bed rooms to the chamber 


in which we had dined, she and the; 
‘se passed near the open door of the » 


orrid saloon. She'saw a number cf 


figures almost naked, standing onthe 
threshold ; and, as she thought they 
were painted to look like life, she 
made no hesitation of approaching to 


posed to be the 


examine what she su 


statues I had described, But, before - 


she knew where she was, a W 
cluster cf them stepped forward, and; 
while she was struck with astonish 
ment, asked her a thousand questions, 
in a civil way, and burried her and-my 
daughters into the saloon. ; 
I had seen the ridicule and ill usage 
which they met with; and, indeed, 
Mr. Editor, as I hearkened to her, 1 
I felt. my wits begin to crage. 
doubted the evidence of all our senses: 
Were we not in England, that coum 
try renowned for Christian purity, 6 
vilization, and the profoundest- m0 
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desty ?. And could such Bacchanalian 
orgies take place in the seat of reli- 
gion and the virtues?—O no! My 
wife, and daughters, andI, and my 
servant (who told me it was a mere 
county bail), must all have been in- 
fected by some hortible foreseeing fa- 
culty ; and al] this, which I supposed 
a dream, must have been a porientous 
vision. 

To you, Sir, I refer the mystery ; 
and, for the sake of my future peace 
of mind, my wife’s conscience, and 
my daughters’ virtue—tell me, if, hav- 
ing been the involuntary witnesses of 
such sights, I am a less faithful hus- 
band, my spouse a less chaste wife, or 
my daughters farther from being 
honest women, than before the fatal 
evening ? 

Iam, Sir, in all admiration to you 
and your works, your most obedient 
servant, but terrified fellow-creature 
and countryman, 


TrisMAGISTUS OLDGASTLE.. 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Str, 


EING an old man, I have seen 

enough of mankind to believe, 
with a very sage author, that ‘ men 
stand more in need of being reminded 
than of being informed.” It is not 
sufficient that we have been taught 
our duty; to obey its. precepts we 
must frequently re-study the lesson, 
else the world’s cares and temptations 
will wipe it from cur remembrance. 
Thirty years ago, I learnt my first 
theory of friendship, by having acci- 
dentally, one winter’s evening, taken 
up the works of Viscount St. Alban’s. 
I found therein seritiments upon this 
most beautiful soother of life so di- 
Vinely ‘expressed, that ever after I 
made them the standards of my con- 
duet. .Many years passed over my 
head before I saw the book again; 
bat, going the other day into Stock- 
dale's shop, I found a selection from 
myold and favourite master, lying 
Upon the counter. I immediately 
put it into my pocket, and havin 
turned to my long-cherished essay, 
Tesolved to offer it (after some cur- 
tailments) to your good judgment, to 
insert, for the benefit ‘of youth, in 
your excellent Magazine, 


*« Thoughts on Frieridship, by Vis- 
count St. Aibans.” It had been hard 
for him that spake it to have put 
more truth and untruth, together, in 
few words, in that speech, *‘ Whoso- 
ever is delighted in solitude, is either 
a wild beast or a god ;” for it is most 
true, that a natural and secret hatred 
and aversion towards society, ir any 
man, hath somewhat of the savage 
beast ; but it is most untrue, that it 
should have any character at all of the 
divine nature, except it proceed not 
out of a pleasure in solitude, but out 
of a love and desire to sequester @° 
man’s self for a higher couversation; 
such as is found to have been fal 
aud feignedly in some of the heathens, 
as Epimenides the Candian, Numa 
the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, 
and Appolonius of Tyana; and truly 
and really in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the church. 
But little do men perceive what soli- 
tude is, and how far it extendeth ; for 
a crowd is not coripany, and faces are 
but a gallery ef pictures, and talk but 
a tinkling cyrabal, where there is no 
love. The Latin adage meeteth with 
it a little: ‘ Magna civitas, magu so- 
litudo;” because, in a great town, 
friends are scattered, so that there is 
not that fellowship, for the most part, 
which is in less neighbourhoods : but 
we may go farther, and affirm most 
truly, that it is a mere and miserable 
solitude to waut true friends, without 
which the world is but a wilderness ; 
and even in this sense, also, of soli- 
tude, whosoever, in the frame of his 
nature and affections, is unfit for 
friendship, he taketh it of the beast, 
and not from humanity. } 

A principal fruit of friendship is the 
ease and discharge of the fulness of 
the heart, which passions of all kinds 
do cause and induce. We know dis- 
eases of stoppings and suffocations age 
the most dangerous in the body ; and 
it is not much otherwise in the mind. 
You may take sarza to open the liver, 
steel to open the spleen, flour of sul- 
pher for the lungs, castoreum for the 
brain; but no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend, to whom you 
may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever 
lieth upon the heart to oppress itin a 
kind of civil shrift, or confession. 

It is a strange.thing to observe 
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how high a rate great kings and mo- 
narchs do set upon this fruit of friend- 
ship whereof we speak ; so great, as 
they purchase it many times at the 
hazard of their own safety and great- 
ness; for princes, in regard of the 
distance of their fortune from that of 
their subjects and servants, cannot 
gather this fruit, except (to make 
themselves capable thereof) they raise 
some equals to themselves, which 
many times sorteth with inconve- 
nience. 

‘Bhe parable of Pythagoras is dark, 
but true: ‘ Cor ne edito.’—* Eat not 
theheart.’ Certainly, if aman would 
give it a hard phrase, those that want 

iends to open themselves unto, are 
cannibals of their own hearts: but 
one thing is most admirable (where- 
with 1 will conclude this first fruit of 
friendship), which is, that this com- 
municating of a man’s self to his 


friend works two contrary effects ; for 
it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs 
in halves; for there is no man that 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but 
he joyeth the more; and no man that 
imparteth his griefs to his friend, but 


he grieveth the less: so that it is, in 
truth, of operation upon a man's mind, 
of like virtue as the alchymists use to 
attribute to their stone for a man’s 
body that it worketh all contrary ef- 
fects, but still to the good and benefit 
of nature; but yet, without praying 
in aid of alchymists, there is a mani- 
fest image of this in the ordinary 
coursé of nature; for, in bodies, union 
strengtheneth and cherisheth any na- 
tural action; and, on the other side, 
weakeneth and dulieth.any violent 
impression; and even $o it is with 
minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is 
healthful and sovereign for the under- 
standing, as the first is for the affec- 
tions ; for friendship maketh, indeed, 
a fair day in the affections, from 
storm and tempests; but it maketh 
day-light. in the understanding out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts ; 
neither is this to be understood only 
of faithful counsel, which a man re- 
ceiveth from his.friend, but, before 
you come to that, certain itis, that 
whosoever hath his mind fraught with 
many thoughts, his wits and under- 
standing do clarify and break up in 
the communicating and discoursing 
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with another ; he tosseth bis thoughts 
more easily; he marshalleth them 
more orderly; he seeth how the 
look when. they are turned into 
words : finally,-he waxeth wiser than 
himself, and that more by an hour's 
discourse than by ‘« day’s meditation. 
It was well said by Themistocles to 
the King of Persia, ‘‘ that speech was 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put 
abroad :” whereby the imagery doth 
appear in figure; whereas, in 
thoughts, they lie but as in packs. 
Neither is this second fruit of friend. 
ship, in opening the understanding, 
restrained only to such friends as are 
able to give a man a counsel (they, 
indeed, are best); but even without 
that, a man learneth of himself, and 
bringeth his own thoughts to light,and 
whetteth his wits as against a stone, 
which itself cuts not. Ina word,a 
man were better relate himself toa 
statue, or picture, than to suffer his 
thoughts to pass in sniother. 

Add now, to make tbis second fruit 
of friendship complete, that other 
point which fieth more open, and fall- 
eth within vulgar observation ; which 
is faithful counsel from a friend. He- 
raclitus saith weil in one of hisenig- 
mas, ‘* Daylight is ever the best.” 
And certain it is, that the light thats 
man receiveth by counsel from an- 
other is drier and purer than that 
which cometh from his own under 
standing and pidgment, which is ever 
infused and drencied in his affections 
and customs. So_as there is much 
difference betweenthe counsel thata 
friend giveth and that a man givelh 
himself, as there is between the 
counsel of a friend and of a flatterer, 
for there is‘no such flatteref as is? 
man’s self, and there is no-such tt- 
medy against flattery of a man's sel 
as the hberty of a friend. 

Counsel is of two sorts: the om 
concerning manners, the other-¢ov 
cerning business; for the first, tlt 
best preservative to keep the mind 
health is, the faithful admonition of? 
friend. The calling of aman’sselft 
a strict account is,.a medicine som 
times too piercing and corrosive) 
reading good books~ of. morality 54 
little flat and dead; ° observing # 
fault in others is sometimes ini 
for our case; but thes best rect 
(best, I say, to work, and bet 
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take) is the admonition of a friend. It 
is a strange thing to behold what gross 
errors and extreme absurdities many 
(especially of the greater sort) docom- 
mit, for want of a friend to tell them 


and support of the judgment) follow- 
eth the Nast fruit, <a is, like the 
pomegranate, full of many kernels ; 
I mean, aid and bearing a part in all 
actions and occasions. ere, the 


of them, to the great damage both of best way to represent to life the ma- 


their fame and fortune; fur, as St. 
James saith, they are as men “‘ that 
look sometimes into a glass, and pre- 
sently forget their own shape and. fa- 
vour.” . As for business, a man may- 
think, if he will, that two eyes see 
io more than one: or, that a game- 
ster seeth always more than a looker- 
on or, that a man in anger is.as wise 
as he that hath said over the four-and- 
twenty letters; or, that a musket 
may be shot off as well upon the arm 
a¢upon a rest; and such other fond 
and high imaginations to think him- 
self all in all: but whien all is done, 
the help of good counsel, is that 
which setteth business straight ; and if 
any man think that he will take 
counsel, but it shail be by pieces; 
isking counsel in one business of one 
man, and in another business of an- 
other man; it is as well (that is t@ 
say, better, perhaps, than if he asked 
none at all); but he runneth two 
dangers: one, that he shall not be 
faithfully counselled ; for it is a rare 
thing, except it be from a perfect 
and entire friend, to have counsel 


_given, but such as shall be bowed 


and crooked to some ends which he 
hath that giveth it: the other, that 
he shall have counsel given, hurtful 
and unsafe (though with good mean- 
ing), and mixed partly of mischief 
and partly of remedy ; even as if you 
would call a pbysician that is thought 
good for the cure of the disease you 
complain of, but is anacquainted with 
your body; and therefore may put 
you in a way for present cur@, but 
overthroweth your health in some 
other kind, and so cure the diséase and 
kill the patient ; but a friend that is 
wholly acquainted with a man’s es- 
tate, will beware, by furthering any 
present business, how he dasheth up- 
on other inconvenience; and there- 
fore rest not upon scattered counsels, 
for they will rather distract and mis- 
jead, than settle-and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of 


friendship. (peace in. the affections, 


‘.Watvensar Mas. Vox. XVII. 


njfold use of friendship is to cast and 
see how many things there are which 
a mau cannot do himself; and then 
it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the antiemts to say, ‘* that 
a friend is another himself; for that 
a friend is far more than himself.” 
Men have their time, and die man 
times in desire of some things which 
they principally take to heart; the 
bestowing of a child, the finishing of 
a work, or the like. Ifaman havea 
true friend, he may rest almost se- 
cure that thé care of those things 
will continue after him; so that a 
man hath, as it were, two lives in his 
desires. A man hath a body, and 
that body’ is confined to a place; but 
where friendship is, all offices of life 
are, as it were, granted to him and 
deputy ; for he may exercise them by 
his friend. How many things are 
there which a man cannot, with an 
face or comeliness, say or do himself! 
A man can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty, much less ex- 
tol them: a man cannot, sometimes, 
brook to supplicate or beg; and a 
number of the like; but all these 
things are graceful in a. friend’s 
mouth, which are tdushing in a man’s 
own, So, again, aman’s person hath 
many proper relations which he can- 
not put off; whereas a friend may 
speak as the case requires, and not as 
jt sorteth with the person spoken to ; 
but to enumerate these things were 
endless; I have given the rule where 
a man cannot fitly play his own part : 
if he have not a friend, he may quit 
the stage. 

- F. B. 


—— oe 


On the IMpuTATION of INTERGSTED 
Morivss in Men who seek for 
Orrics. 

{From Observations upon Commercial 

Terms of Peave.with France]. 
A monest the evils of the day 
is the prevailing judice 
agent official persons, as if the love 
3L. fo i : 
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of money and influence were the ru- 
ling principles of our statesmen ; and 
that neither the honour of serving 
their country, or their patriotism, 
were in the traim of thetr motives. 
However purely hearted or bighly 
minded a minister of state may be, it 
is said he is seeking only, as the vul- 
gar phrase is, for the loavesand fishes. 
In our free constitution of govern- 
ment, the highest offices of state are 
attainable by genius, education, in- 
dustry, and wisdom, in any of bis 
majesty’s subjects. Out of this free 
constitution, in which the king can 
do no wrong, and the ministers are 
responsible, has grown a profession 
peculiar to it—that of the science of 
government, which is of all others 
the most learned. Elocution, one of 
its most essential qualifications, is also 
the offspring of our liberty, fostered 
in the bosom of the same freedom, in 
which she has enjoyed unrivalled emi- 
nence. This profession, although 
highest in rank, is not usually cuhi- 
vated more successfully ,by the heads of 
families, either of the gentry or nobi- 
lity, than by their younger branches, 
who depend solely upon the active ex- 
ercise of their talents for advancement 
inlife. The cases of thetwo leading mo- 
dern statesmen, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
are striking instances of the truth of 
these remarks. We recollect their pure 
love of, otherwise, unadorned fame ; 
their exalted patriotism, and the total 
exclusion in their breasts of every the 
least sordid love of money. They 
have left us many votaries of their 
respective schools of state policy and 
virtue; tutored by their commanding 
eloquence and enlightened wisdom. 
By them the affairs of the state are 
directed ; they devote their lives to 
the business of their country at the 
helm of state, transacting its de- 
tails, when in office, and watching as 
well as animadverting. upon the con- 
duct of their contemporaries when 
out of office. In this arfses the ad- 
vantage aud necessity of political 
party ;: that in their debates upon any 
proposed law, the object and bearing 
of it being seen in every point of 
view, the trath may be ascertained, as 
well] in policy as wisdom, both in and 
out of parliament. The arguments of 
party being so many efforts of genius 
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for the good of the people, t6 sustain 
the government in king, lords, and 
commons, in just balance, and no dif- 
ference of political opinion should 
create distinction in loyalty to the 
whole constitution. Is it not there- 
fore the duty of the public, no less 
than their real interest, that this, of all 
others, the most important class of its 
servants should be mest highly honour- 
ed and liberally rewarded?  Parsimo- 
ny here would threaten the most de. . 
trimental extravagance—the waste of 
our public money and national re- 
sources—whilst the attaching odium 
to the officers of state, as a conse- 
quence of office itself, will deter all 
the truly good men from prosecuting 
a profession to which they cannot 
devote their attainments without the 
loss of character and honour, not in 
the truly virtuous, to -be recom- 
pensed either by the splendour of in- 
fluence, or the allurements of ambi- 
tion. Ht is doubtless for our national} 
advantage to inerease their distinction 
by every means in our power, and en- 
courage the competition of genius in 
this science above all others, instead 
of disparaging their merits; that we 
should rather suspect in ourselves the 
disposition to envy that .which we 
cannot attain, their excellence. 

It is much more worthy of consi- 
deration, whether, in our _univer- 
sities, scholastic professors in poli- 
tical economy and the science of 
government should be established, 
that they may become a material 
branch of college education; that 
standard books unon those subjects, 
and aphorisms, from the mass which 
has been written, may De published, 2s 
well for the use of society, as of 
schools throughout the empire. 

The more the true principles of our 
constitution become known, the more 
they must be admired, protected, and 
defended by all classes living under 
their influence—the more will those 
pancines. as well as their practice, 

€ understood by, and adapted to, the 
attainment of happiness, in the rest 
of the world, in. many of the arbi- 
trary governments of which, they 
would know, that our liberty ix opi- 
anion, is the strongest cemenit.of. 
union of opr hearts with ug Bee 


constitution, ‘ 


_ 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sra, , 
ye following statement of the 


situation and occurrence of Her- 
nia,.at different periods of life, has 
been obtained principally from pa- 
tients relieved by. the City of *Lon- 

' don Truss Society,* withjn the short 
period of four years anda half, and 
entirely under my own observation. 


704 Left Inguinal 
1906 Right Inzuinal 
154 Left Femoral 
730 Rizht Femoral 
728 Double Inguinal 
64 Dowhble Femoral 
172 Umbilical . 
18 Ventral 
3176 
202 
160 
310 
596 


ditto,-between 
ditto, 
ditto, 
652 ditto, 
664 ditto, 
432 ditto, 
‘168 ditto, 

10 ditto, 

2 ditto, 
3176 


—_—- 


—_—--—— 
—— 
Re 
—— 


From the most accurate estimation 
which I have been enabled to make, 
Ihave no doubt of this malady exist- 
ifg in one person in eight through the 
whole male population of this king- 
dom, and even in a much greater pro- 
portion among the labouring classes 
of the community, in manufacturing 


.. City of London Truss Society. 
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It appeared to me to form an interest- 
ing article of reference to the medi- 
eal, philosophical, and general reader, 
as such | have taken the liberty of 
transmitting it for publication in your 
valuable journal, if it meets your ap- 
probation, 

In 3176 patients 2702 were males, 
and 474 were females. The situation 
of the hernia, in each case, will be 
seen in the following table : 


1910 Inguinal 


2194 Single. 


284 Femoral 


792 Double. 


190 


3176 


Patients were relieved with Trusses under 10 years of age. 
10 and 20 ditto. 

20 and 30 ditto, 

80 and 40 ditto. 

40 aud 50 ditto. 

50 and 60 ditto. 

60 and 70 ditto. 

70 and 80 ditto. 

80 and 90 ditto, 

90 and 100 ditto. 


districts, particularly in those persons 
who are employed in weaving. 
- Joun Taunton, 
Surgeon to the City of London Truss 

Socjety, the City and Finsbury Dis- 
pensaries, and Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Surgery. 

21, Greville-Street, Hatton- Garden, 
June, 1812. 





* Plan of the Institution —The ob- 
jects of this cherity are to provide 
trusses forevery kind of rupture—to 
furnish bandages and other necessary 
instruments for all cases of prolapsus— 
to perform every necessary operation 
~-to administer surgical aid promptly 
—and to supply medicines and at- 
tendance during the cure of the 
patient. 

Annual subscribers of one guinea or 
more, to this charity, shall be gover- 
ners as long as they continue such 


subscription; and be at iiberty to re- 
commend three patients -within the 
year for single ‘russes, or one patient 
for a double, and one for a single truss, 
for each guinea subscribed 
Subscribers of ten guineas or up- 
wards, shall be governors for life, with 
the same privileges; beside. be:mg 
meinbers of all committees. The mo- 
nies arising from all life subscriptions 
are regularly invested in the public 
funds. The trustees are membeis of, 
rt phat be summoned to all meetings. 
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Furtaer Remarks on the ‘‘ Mate- 
RIALS for THINKING.” 

HOPE Mr. Burdon will be gfati- 

fied in finding that his publication, 
or his ‘* Materials for Thinking,” are 
not laid;aside unnoticed ; and that he 
will shew the liberality of sentiment 
he mentions in his first es 6 with 
those who may happen to doubt or to 
differ on the intricate points of doc- 
trine which he vindicates with very 
strong expressions, I am ready to 
subscribe to Mr. Burdon’s learning, 
extensive reading, aud to his’ atien- 
tion to various subjects ; but, with all 
these advantages, there is a possibility 
of his being mistaken, or of his being 
too positive in deciding on points 
which are important, and on- which 
thinking men ought to speak with 
great diffidence. 

Mr. Burdon says, Vol. I. p. 262, 
*«* Among many difficulties in the 
doctrines of religion, which have set 
faith and reason at continual variance, 
and puzzled the most determined be- 
lievers, that of reconciling the fore- 
knowledge of God and tke free-will 
of man, 1s, without doubt, the most 
perplexing.” It is so to our limited 
faculties; and, as the knot is not 
easily untied by our narrow rules of 
reasoning, Mr. Burdon has adopted a 
much easjer method, by cutting it. 
He says, ‘“* The foreknowledge of 
God and the free- will of man cannot 
exist together.” He has offered some 
reasons to support his opinion ; but, 
alas! how short-sighted is that reason 
when it offers to prescribe bounds to 


the attributes of an Infinite Being, by- 


saying, Thither can they go, but no 
further ! 

He tells us, ‘‘ If there be such a 
Being as.an omniscient, omnipotent, 
and omnipresent God, who created 


the universe, there cannot be in that’ 


universe any other being to act freely 
and independently ; for, if God be 
omnipresent, he must. know every 
action of man, and of consequence 
every contingency which must take 
place.” 

He seems to be decidedly against 
any particular Providence, bi 
ing, Every page of the writings of 
Moses, which makes the Deity a party 
to the massacres and murders of the 
Jewish: nation; is blasphemy against 
his justice and mercy; for he who is 


Further Remarks on the “ Materials for Thinking.” 


Say-— 


[Junz 


the father and:creator of all things, 
cannot-be offended with that which 
he has causéd; yet every part of the 
Jewish and the Christ ian religion snp- 
poses the interference of a particular 
Providence, because each of them la 

claim to a particular revelation: [f 
God made every thing by ‘the word 
of his power, it cannot, surely, bea 
very narrow nor inconsistent opinion 
to admit that he su s every thing 
he has created by that word of his 
power. Creation and _ preservation: 
may be considered as one continued 
act; and does there not appear a ne- 
cessity of restraining the wild and 
ambitious spirits of men, to prevent 
them from depopulating the world, 
and rendering it a desert’? 

Mr. Burdon also asks; ‘* As the 
material world is governed by. fixed 
and immutable laws, is the mind of 
man less subject to restraint? Are 
there no rules by which the conduct 
ot rational beings is regulated? no 
such things as motives by which a 
man js compelled to do one thing in 
preference to another ?” 

Men certainly have the two tables 
of the Jaw to direct them in discharg- 
ing their duty to God and their neigh- 
bour; and shey have a living law, or 
4 monitor in their bosoms, called Con- 
science, to warn them against goimg 
wrong, and it will either accuse or 
excuse them accordingly “as they 
act: in this they are a law unto 
themselves, Why was this monitor 
fixed in the breast to approve or con- 
demn, if we are compelled by irre- 
sistible motives ordained of God, arid 
we must act by them, neither cat we 
act otherwise ? Admitting this to be 
the situation of man, where is heto 
look for a righteous Judge of infinite 
mercy ? or what other conclusion can 
unprejudiced reason draw from’ the 
doctrine of necessity, than that moral 
evil proceeds immediately from God? 
Is it not insputing to him al! the mar- 
ders, adulteries, thefts, false wit- 
nesses, and, in short, all the wicked- 
ness we have in the world? 

According to this doctrine of neces- 
sity, Bellingham «was im ‘to 
shoot Mr. Perceval by the: irresist- 
ible motive of revenge; aud it 
every man, free from the shackles*of 
prejudice, shudder to admit; for-2 
minute, that God was the first cause 
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of it; especially when he has declar- 
ed, That whosoever sheddeth man’s 
blood; by man shall his blood be shed. 
But for what, if he had no freedom of 
choice ? 

Whatever may be offered. to the 
contrary, the doctrine of philosephi- 
cal necessity. asserts, that, through 
the influence of motives acting upon 
us as necessarily as gravity upon wat 
ter, we cannot use any efforts of our 
own to prefer moral good, nor to re- 
sist moral evil. 

From whence do we derive this 
knowledge of the inability of the hu- 
man mind? Ideas arise from the ob- 
jects which pass before us, and our 
knowledge from the ideas we form uf 
the things we see; but, if we reject the 
light we have received from revela- 
tion, from what source can we derive 
any information of a future world to 

rescribe limits to the attributes ot the 
Divine Being? Job complained of 
the weakness of human faculties in 
his. time, when reflecting on the 
invisibility of the Deity: he said, 
“ Will God plead against me with his 
great. power? No, but he. will put 
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strength in me. Behold, I go for- 
ward, but he is not there; backward, 
but I cannot perceive him. On the 
left, where doth he work, I cannot 
behold him ; he bideth himself on the 
right, that I cannot see him.” 

When human reason is baffled in 
attempting to describe by what che- 
mical process in nature the vegetable 
world represents so many variegated 
colours to the eye, or the fruits of the 
eurth produce so many delicious 
juices tothe taste, can we expect it 
can succeed in eudeavouring to cir- 
cumscribe limits to an Almighty Be- 
ing, who, though all light himself, is 
hid by impenetrable darkness from 
human sight ? 

We may perplex ourselves. and 
others, by endeavouring to pry into 
the mysteries of the spiritual world ; 
but, for want of perfect ideas, our 
knowledge, at the least, must be very 
superficial ; for we are assured, God’s 
ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts ; and as high 
as the heavens are above the eatth, se 
are his thoughts above.our thoughts, 
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Brocrarnicat Sxercu of GEne- 
RAL MAcponaLp. 
{From the Philosopher of Gen. Sarrazin.]} 
VfEPHEN Macdonald was born at 
Sedan, in the department of the 
Ardenness, the 17th of Nov. 1765. 
His father, of Scotch origin, had him 
educated with great care. He left 
collegein-1784, to enter in the Legion 
of Mallebois, which he left in 1786, 
for the regiment of Dillon, which he 
entered as an under-lieutenant: he 
successively passed through the ditfer- 
eut degrees to that ef colonel, which 
he obtained on the 1st of March, 17.93, 
in the 2d regiment of infantry of the 
line, called Picardie, which was then 
in garrison at Thionville. 
rave, intelligent, and well-inform- 
ed, Macdonald distinguished himself 
in every affair in which he was en- 
gaged in the army of the north: he 
was appointed general of brigade after 
the taking of Menin ; 


he crossed the Waal on the ice, with 
his division. All the generals in chief’ 
under whom he ser@cd, till the peace 
of Leoben, spoke very highly of him 
in their reports to the directory. : 
Whilst his comrades were rendering 
him that justice which was due to his 
talents and his bravery, the represen- 
tatives of the people who with the 
army of the north, caused him to ex- 
perience the greatest inconveniences: 
they even pushed their hatred (in- 
spired by his trankness) so far as to dis- 
misshim. Pichegru complained loudly 
of this, and said they wished to disor- 
— his army, by depriving it of its 
t\ officer. The deputy, St. Just, 
answered him, “ We have dismissed 
Macdonald, because neither his face 
nor name, are republican: we restore 
him:to thee, but thou shalt answer for 
him: with thy head.” : This: opinion 
of the deputies without doubt, at that 
time, influenced the committee of pub- 


made the lic safety, andafterwards the directory, 


campaign of 1794 under the orders.of- which prevented that-officer from be- 
Pebegru. On the 12th of Jan. 1795, ing intrusted with a chief command 
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till 1799, when he was appointed to 
replace Championnet, at the army of 
Naples. Macdonald had distinguish- 
ed himself by many successful en- 
gagements with Gen. Mack. When 
he attacked the French army in the 
Roman states, Championnet, exaspe- 
rated at the dilapidations committed 
by the Sieur Faitpoult, commissary of 
the directory, had given him orders to 
quit Naples. in twenty-four hours, 
with his band of pillagers. Faitpouit 
raised the standard of revolt against 
the general in chief; but he was 
laughed at, and his decrees were turn- 
ed into ridicule. He was obliged to 
quit the field of battle with many per- 
sonal insults, the authors of which [ 
am far from wishing to justify. 
Macdonald, who had not forgotten 
the reproaches of St. Just, conducted 
himself in sueh a manner as to per- 
suade the-directory that he respected 
their authority ; both in the general in 
chief, whose orders he punctually 
obeyed, and in the commissiuner Fait- 
poult, whose fate he appeared to la- 
ment. The firmness of Championnet 
was considered as mutiny : he was or- 
dered to quit Naples, and to resign the 
command to Gen. Macdonald. That 
general was not afraid of the task 
which was imposed upon him. One 
might say that the whole kingdom, 
not even excepting the capital, was in 
insurrection. ‘There was no travelling 
without considerable escorts. The 
army was obliged to fight in the 
Abruzzes, inthe Pouille, in the prin- 
cipality of Salerno, and even to the 
very gates of Naples. The various 
movements of the troops were so well 
combined, that ina month's time every 
thing was calm, except in the territory 
of Otranto, where the remains of the 
insurrection appeared concentrated, 
under the orders of Cardinal Ruffo. 
The army of Naples was under the 
orders of General Sherer. When he 
was beaten on the Adige, on the 26th 
of March, 1799, he gave orders to 
Macdonald to unite his troops and to 
join him by forced marches in north- 
ern Italy. The Neapolitans, inform- 
ed of the successes of the Austrians, 
ran to arms, and the massacre of the 
French recommenced with fresh fury. 
Ta spite of these great obstacles, in a 
mountainous country, all the columns 
of the army succeeded in effecting.a 
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junction. ‘It would have been dan 
gerous to commence the fetréat with. 
out having over-awéd the multitude 
by some daring stroke which might 
insure the confidence of those who 
were friendly to the French, and deter 
the insurgeuts from following at their 
heels. Avellino, Castellamare, [. 
cava, and Sorento, were attacked and 
taken, after some sanguinary conflicts, 
The army commenced its, retreat on 
the 12th of May, and on the 26th was 
in Tuscany, united with the divisions 
of the army of ltaly, detached by Gen, 
Moreau. Macdonald . may. be. te. 
proached for having lost 10 days in 
combining his movements with Mo. 
reau : he ought to have rushed trom 
the heights of the Appenines into the 
plains on the right bank of the Po, 
proceeded rapidly-up this river, and 
effected a junction with the army of 
Italy, in the epvirons of Voghera, 
The 13th of June he attacked Mode- 
na, and in two hours overthrew the 
column of General Hohenzollern, 
which was posted upon the glacis of 
the place. The French grenadiet; 
entered the town with the Austrians, 
and made more than 2UU0 prisoners, 

The divisions of Montrichard and 
Rusca, which ought to have seconded 
the attack of Modena, by the route of 
Bologna, not having yet arrived, Mae- 
donald was informed that a colunin of 
cavalry retarded their march : it was 
a squadron of the legion of Bussy, (6 
which all rueans of retreat were cut off 
by the taking of Modena. Macdo- 
nald, fully confident that that 


would surrender without any difficul- 


ty, advanced towards‘the grand road, 
within a quarter of a mile of the in- 
fantry which was stationed on both 
sides of the road. By way of precat- 


tion, I observed to Macdonald,.that! 
thought I had better remain with 
my grenadiers, and that he would do 
the same. “ Don't yousee,” 
he, very courteously, ‘* that they are 


caught as though in a mouse trap?” 
paces, dis. . 


When he was an hundred 
tant from the Austrians, he hollowed 
out to them to surrender. ‘* We sut- 
render,” replied the officer, and te- 
turned his sabre into its scabbard, con- 


tinuing to advance with the greatest 


tranquillity. When come up withia. 


pistol shot, he ordered his trogps 0. 


dray their sabres, and'to chatge; 1 
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himself falling upon Macdonald, 
struck him three blows with the sabre 
upon the head, threw him off his horse, 
and then mingled with the escort, 
which, attacked by the whole squa- 
dron, took to flight. The grenadiers 
were very much embarrassed about 
firing, for fear of killing their owa 
men. After a fray of ten-minutes, a 
few Austrians succeeded in entering 
Modena, where they were made pri- 
soners; the ‘greater part of them, 
however, perished ; in this latter num- 
ber, was the commanding officer, 
well worthy of a better fate. He was 
ayoung man of eighteen, of a good 
countenance, and of considerable abi- 
lities. His generous resolution of 
forcing his way to rejoin his army, 
cannot but be praised ; he would have 
succeeded in it had it not been for the 
ambuscade of grenadiers. Macdo- 
nald, who was supposed dead, came off 
quit for the three cuts of the sabre, 
which were but slight, and the con- 
tusions occasioned by the fall from his 
horse. 

On the 17th the advanced guard 
reached Placentia, and on the 18th 
General Ott was attacked and beaten. 
The coming up of the Russian advane- 
ed guard, forced the French to draw 
back and to take a position on the 
right of the Trebia. On the 19th the 
whole army was reunited upon the 
right bank of the river. Two strong 
van guards were stationed upon the 
left bank. Suvarrow and Melas at- 
tacked them with the choice of their 
troops, made a great slaughter, but 
could not force them to quit their po- 
sition, The 20th of June, Macdo- 
nald acted upon the offensive: he 
crossed the Trebia with the whole of 
hisarmy, 40,000 strong. Gen, Melas 
was at first beaten. Suvarrow, who 
was gaining in the centre, sent Gen. 
Rosenberg to the succour of his left ; 
aid the French were obliged to draw 
back to their. old positions. There 
Was, fora moment, a rout in the cen- 
tre. Macdonald, who was there, had 
nearly been drowned in the Trebia : 

was carried away with the fifth re- 
giment of light infantry, which, being 
Paitic-struck, bad retreated in. the 
greatest confusion, throwing “down 
their muskets, and knapsacks. The 

use Of this rout was a charge made 
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by nearly 500 cossacks upon 100 dra 
goons, “These latter retreated at full 
gallop, and occasioned a great cloud 
of dust, which was increased by. the 
pursuit of the cossacks. One fright- 
ened fellow cried out, ‘‘ there is the 
whole of the Russian cavalry upon 
us ;” no more was necessary to decide 
the gaining of this battle, so famous, 
but till now little know? in its true 
point of view. 

Macdonald has been unjustly re- 
proached with having wished to gain 


_a battle without Moreau’s participa- 


tion. It was only in conformity with 
the orders, or at least the positive ad« 
vice of that general, that he determin- 
ed to march upon the rear of the left 
wing of the Austro-Russian army, 
He was so zealous in complying with 
the intentions,of Moreau, that he had 
the weakness to change his own plan 
of attack to adopt that of Victor, whe 
told him he had it from the general in 
chief: this condescension caused the 
loss of every thing. A diversion on 
the part of Moreau was relied on, and 
it was that which determined Macdo- 
nald to desist from his former resolu: 
tion, which was to proceed by forced 
marches to Voghera by way of Pla- 
centia, he could have got there by the 
47th of June, he would have destroys 
ed the Austrians upon the Trebia, or at 
least have forced them to pass upon the 
Jeft bank of the Po. Suvarrow with 
his 25 thousand Russians would not 
have been able to arrest the march of 
the army of Naples, composed: of 
choice troops who had made the cam- 
paignus of Italy with Bonaparte, and 
dispersed in ove month the sixty thou- 
sand Neapolitans commanded by 
Mack; the Austrians should» first 
have been fought with, and. then’ the 
Russians. The slowness of the move- 
ments of the French army, and some 
other circumsiances which time alone 
can properly elucidate, forced Mac- 
donald to. retreat: towards ‘Tuscany, 
afier having lost in killed, -wounded; 
and prisoners, about ten.thousand men, 

The Italian General Lahoz having se- 
parated from the French to join the in- 
surgents, whose numbers and audacity 
increased daily, Macdonald determin- 
ed. upon ,evacnating Tuscany and re- 
joining Moreau at Genoa ; this moves 
ment was made in good. order; After 
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this junction Macdonald obtained 
leave to return to France, for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing his health, 
which was considerably affected by 
his wounds and the fatigues insepara- 
ble from so toilsome a campaign, 
which had lasted for nearly a year. 
He was at Paris at the event of the 
}8th Brumaire, and was intrusted by 
Bonaparte with the command of Ver- 
sailles: he showed on that post more 
firmness than at the end of the cam- 
paign of Italy ; he caused the club of 
ersailles to be shut up, and made the 
inhabitants sensibly feel that it -was 
high time that a just and energetic 
government should obliterate the hor- 
rors of anarchy and the fatal vacilla- 
tion of the weak directory. 
Bonaparte, thinking to testify his 
satisfaction to Macdonald, offered 
him, in April 1600, the command of 
one of the corps ofthe army of reserve, 
destined to reconquer Italy, under the 
orders of Berthier. Macdonald, pi- 
qued at seeing himself exposed to 
serve as a subordinate after having 
commanded in chief, pretended illness 
from his wounds in the army of Naples. 
Notwithstanding this refusal, the true 
motive of which did net escape the 
enetration of the crafty Bonaparte, 
Macdonald was nominated, on the 
24th of August, 1800, general in chief 
of the army destined to penetrate into 
the Tyrol, through Switzerland, to 
second the operations of the army in 
Italy, and favour the movements of 
the army of Moreau in Germany, by 
forcing the Austrians to keep up in the 
Tyrol from 25 to 30,000 men of their 
best troops. ‘l'his campaign consisted 
of very tatiguing marches in the Alps, 
in the depth of winter. The French 
army was. about 15,000 strong, Ge- 
nera] Matthew Dumas, more expert 
in writing about war than carrying it 
on, was chief of the staff. After hav- 
ing combated more with the difficul- 
ties of the roads than with the Aus- 
trians, who made but a weak resist- 
ance, Macdonald possessed himself of 
Trent the 7th of January, 1801. The 
armistice concluded at Treviso, the 
10th of the same month, put an end 
to hostilities. 
Returned: to France, Macdonald 
was no doubt displeasing to Bona- 
parte, from his intimate connection 
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with Moreau: he was honoarably ex. 
iled by being appointed for the embassy 
to the court of Denmark ; he experien- 
céd so many disagreeables in that ca. 
pacity, that he was continually solicit. 
ing his recal, which was at length 

ranted him 1803. Notwithstanding 
lis assiduities at the Thuileries, he 
was always coldly received. He ap- 
peared to be one of the most eager ot 
the generals for the nomination of 
Bonaparte as emperor: nevertheless 
thus suffered bis ambition to get the 
better of the pride, which his conduct 
till now without reproach, ought to 
have inspired him with, he was not 
included in the list of marshals of the 
empire ; he remained unemployed till 
1809. He obtained at last orders to 
serve under the command of Prince 
Eugene Beauharnois in the army of 
Italy; he then commanded the ngit 
wing of thisatmy, and was considered i 
the mentor of Eugene. The sficcesse 
obtained at Laybach and at Raab were 
the results of Macdonald's combins- 
tions. The 6th of July, 1809, at the 
battle ef Wagram, he was charge: 
with the attack of the centre of the 
Austrian army: he lost in killedand 
wounded about three-fourths, of his 
column, but he succeeded. iu making 
the Archduke Charles fall baék ; his 
conduct obtained him a marshals staf 
which was given him upon the field 
of battle. . Some time afterwards le 
was named Duke of ‘Tarento. 

The faint attacks of Augereau in C+ 
talonia, determined Bonaparte to ge 
him, Macdonald, for a successor, Gou- 
vion St. Cyr, an officer of great merit 
had been recalled from this command 
in amanner little flattering to him. The 
surprisal of Figueras by the Catalans, 
which at first was considered asa tt 
umph for the noble cause of the bravt 
Spaniards, has been found, by the fate 
lity of everts, to have been only 4 
snare in which 4000 choice nien, the 
very soul of the insurreetion in Catale- 


‘nia, have unhappily been. taken; * 


that since the J Oth of August, the ge 
riod that Figueras opened its 
Macdonald, this rich province 

in despite of the of is.18 
tants, to be subjugated to the yok 
the French. Notwithstandin 
brilliant result, Macdonald appears 
have been recalled ‘from thie com 
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mand. I cannot find out the reason, 
but in the tone the general assumes in 
the account he renders of the capitu- 
Jation of Figueras —** J please myself,” 
says Macdonald, in his report to Ber- 
thier, ‘‘ an rendering justice to the 
army, in the hope that the emperor 
will view with the eye of favour these 
brave fellows, intreating your excel- 
lency to cause it to be remarked to his 
majesty, tliat his army of Catalonia is 
a stranger to the event which has re- 
united it in this place,” &c. How 
happens it that Macdonald, who does 
not want for good sense, should have 
allowed himself such awk ward obser- 
vations? It would have been easy for 
him to have convinced himself, long 
ago, that' Bonaparte detests any one 
who should think proper to take upon 
himself the language of a monitor, or 
the part of Phormion or Ephesus, who 
discussed the science of war in the 
presence of Hannibal. 

The Duke of Tarento is of a good 
size, of aslender make, but robust, 
pale-faced, with eyes full of fire; his 
smile sardonic, his gait is military, his 
manners very polished. I believe him 
to bea sincere friend. Although he 
showed a weakness of character in the 
council of war, which occasioned the 
loss of the battle of Trebia, we cannot 
refuse to allow him the firmness ne- 
cessary to a good general: he paid 
‘lear for this complaisance, since he 
lost the only pitched battle in which 
he commanded in chief. This fault 
will have served as a useful lesson to 
him to hold firm to his opinion, and to 
shew off those talents to the best advan- 
tage with which nature has gifted him. 

é nnmerous combats which he has 
sustained and given in Germany and 
Ttaly, and almost always with success, 
incontestibly place him amongst the 
fenerals of thesecond rank : his cring- 
ing conduct to obtain employment 
does him little honour. He experi- 
ences at this time what we sce happen 


“every day in society, as a consequence 


of the strange caprices of men, who 
appear to increase in coldness in pro- 
Portion to the anxiety with which re- 
Spectable women éndcavour to capti+ 


‘vate husbands; equally despicable for 
alba 


‘their most rididtilbus jealousy and the 
‘Most instipportable tyranny. 
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Literary Scotchmen and frishmen. 


Literary ScoTcHMEN and I[risH- 
MEN: containing curious ANnEc- 
potes of Rirson, LoGan, Heron, 
cc. 

[Extracted from the ‘* Calamities of 

Authors.’’] 

‘ ' J HAT literary emigrations from 

the north, of young men of ge- 
nius, seduced by a romantic passion 
for literary fame, and lured ‘by the 
golden prospects which the happier 
genius of some of their own country- 
men opened on them! A volume 
might be written on literary Scotch- 
men, who have perished immaturely 
in this metropolis—little known, and 
slightly connected, they have dropped 

away among us, and scarcely left a 

vestige in the wrecks of their genius. 

Among them some authors may be 

discovered who might have ranked, 

perhaps, in the first classes of our li- 

terature. I shall select four out of as 

many hundred, who were not entirely 
unknown to me; a romantic youth-+ 

a man of genius—a fertile author—but 

Logan must be distinguished as a ten- 

der poet, and one of the most brilliant 

prose writers. 

Tsaac Ritson (not the well-known 
poetical antiguary) was a native of 
Cumberland, and a young man of ge- 
nius, who perished immaturely in this 
metropolis by attempting to exist by 
the efforis of his pen. 

In early youth he roved among his 
native mountains, with the batiles of 
Homer in his head, and his bow and 
arrow in his hand; in calmer hours, 
he nearly completed a spirited version 
of Hesiod, which constantly occupied 
his after-studies; yet our minstrel 
archer did not less love the severer 
sciences. - 

Selected at length to rise toe the 
eminent station of the village school- 
master,—from the thankless office of 
pouring cold rudiments into heedless 
ears, Ritson took a poetical flight. It 
was among the mountains and wild 
scenery of Scotland, our young Homer, 
picking up fragments of hero:c songs, 
and composing some fine ballad poe- 
try, would, in his wanderings, recite 
them with such passionate expression, 
that he never failed:of auditors ; and 
found even the poor generoys, when 
their better passions were moved. 
es rg lived like some old trouba- 

3 bak 
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dour, by his rhymes, and his chaunts,; 
and his virelays ; and be who had set 
oiF on foot, atter a year’s absence, re- 
furned on horseback. This was the 
seducing moment of life; Ritson felt 
himself a laureated Petrarch. He had 
now quitted his untutored but feeling 
admirers, and the child of fancy was to 
mix with the every-day business of 
life. 

At Edinburgh Ire stucied medicine, 
liv d by writing theses for the idlers 
and the incompetent, composed a 
poem on medicine, ti]] at length his 
bopes and his ambition conducted him 
to London. But the golden age of 
the imagination soon deserted bim 
in his obseure apartment in the glit- 
tering metropolis. He attended the 
hospitals, but these were crowded by 
students, who, if they relished the sei- 
ence less, loved the trade more; he 
published a hasty version of Homer’s 
Hymn to Venus, which was good 
enough to be praised, but not to sell ; 
at length, withering his fertile imagi- 
nation oyer the task-work of litera- 
ture, he resigned fame for bread; 
wrote the preface to Clarke's Survey 
of the Lakes, compiled medical arti- 
cles for the Monthly Review ; and, 
wasting fast his ebbing spirits, he re- 
treated to an obseure lodging at Isling- 
ton, where death reHeved, without 
awaiting the tedious course of nature 
to _reraove a hopeless author, in the 
27th year of his life. 

Here is a precious fragment of the 
individual feelings of the man. The 
following unpolished lines were struck 
off at a heat in trying. his pen on the 
back of a letter: he wrote the names 
of the Sister Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos—the sudden recollection 
of his own fate rushed on him—and 
thus the rhapsodist broke out : 

«* T} wonder much, as yet ye’re spinning, 

_ Fates! 
What thread’s yet twisted cut for me, old 
jades! 
Ah, Atropos! perhaps for me thou spinn’st 
Neglect, contempt, and penury and woe ; 
Be't so; whilst that foui fiend, the spleen, 
And moping melancholy spare me, alithe 
resi 
Til bear, as should a man; ‘twill do me 
good, . 
And teach me what no better fortune 
couid, 
Humility, and sympathy with others’ ills. 
Ye destinies, 
ilove you much; ye flatter not my pride. 
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Your mice, ‘tis true, is wrinkted, bard, 
and sour; 

Your words are harsh and stern; and 
sterner still 

Yeur purposes tome. Yet I forgive 

Whatever vou have done, cr mean to do. 

Beneath some baleful planet born, I've 
fouad, 

In all this worhl, no friend with fosterir; 
hand 

To lead me wu to science, which I ivve 

Beyond ail else the worid could vive; yet 
sull 

Your rigour I forgive; ye are not yet my 
1oes 5 

Mv own untutor’d will’s my only curse. 

We grasp asphaitic apples; blooming 
poison ! ‘ 

We love what weshould hate; how kind, 
ye Fates, 

To thwart our wishes! O you're kind to 
scourge ! . 

And flay us to the bone to make us feel!” 


Thus deeply he enters into his own 
feelings, and abjures his errars, as he 
paints the utter desolation of the souk 
while falling into the grave that was 
opening at bis feet. 

About twenty years ago, the town 
was amused almost every morning by 
a series of humorous or burlesque 
poems by a writer under the assunicd 
name of Matthew Bramble—be was 
at that very moment one of the most 
moving spectacles of human melan- 
choly I have ever witnessed. 

It was one evening [ saw a tall, fa- 
mished, melancholy man enter a book- 
séller's shop, his hat flapped over his 
eyes, and his whole frame evidently 
feeble from exhaustion and utter mi- 
sery.—The bookseller enquired how 
he proceeded in his new tragedy? 
‘* Do not talk to me about my tragedy! 
Do not talk to me about my trage- 
dy! I have indeed more tragedy than 
I can bear at home!” was the reply, 
as the voice faltered as he spoke. This 
man was Matthew Bramble, or rather 
—M‘Donald, the author of the tragedy 
of Vimonda, at that moment the wri- 
ter of comic poetry—his tragedy was 
indeed a domestic one, in which he 
himself was the greatest actor among 
a wife and seven children—he sottly 
afterwards perished. 1 heard at the 
time, that M‘Donald had walked from 
Scotland with no other fortune than 
the novel of ‘* The Independent” in 

sah 
one pocket, and the tragedy of “¢ Vi- 
monda” in the other’ Yet he lived 
some time in all the bloom and flush 
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of poetical confidence. Vimonda was 
even performed several nights, but not 
with the success the romantic poet, 
among his native rocks, had conceived 
was to crown his anxious labours— 
the theatre disappointed him—and af- 
terwards, to his feelings, all the 
world! 

Looan had the dispositions of a 
poetic spirit, not cast In a common 
mould ; but with fancy he combined 
= illumined by philosophy, and 
adorned philosophy with eloquence ; 
while no student had formed a loftier 
feeling of the character of a man of 
Jetters. 

Ris claims on ovr sympathy will 
arise from those circumstances in his 
jife, which open the secret sources of 
the calamities of authors; of those 
wniuds of finer temper, who, having 
tamed the heat of their youth by the 
severer patience of study, form that 
relish for the beautiful in literary com- 
osition, whose memorial they leave 
in their works, yet still, from causes 
not always difficult to discover, find 
their favourite objects and_ their 
fondest hopes barren and neglected. 
It is then the thoughtful melancholy, 
which constitutes so large a portion of 
their genius, absorbs and consumes 
the very faculties to which it gave 
birth. 

Logan studied at the University of 
Edinburgh, was ordained in the 
church of Scotland —and early distin 
guished as a poet by the simplicity and 
the tenderness of his verses, yet the 
philosophy of history had as deeply in- 
terested’ his studies. He gave two 
courses of lectures.—I have heard 
from his pupils their admiration, after 
the lapse of many years; so striking 
were those lectures for their origina- 
lity, and so seducing by their splen- 
dour. Logan’s merits as an historical 
lecturer are justly described as having 
successfully applied the science of 
moral philoss hy to the history of 
mankind All wished that Logan 
should obtain the chair of the professor 
of Universal History—but an unfore- 
seen and invincible etiquette had arisen, 
and the professorship was lost! 

This was his first disappointment in 
life, ygt then perhaps but lightly felt; 
for the public had approved of his 
poems, and a successful poet is easily 
consoled fer the disappointments of 
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life. Poetry to such a gentle bein: 
seems an universal specific curing al 
the evils of life; for it acts at the mo- 
ment, exhausting and destroying too 
often the constitution it seems to re- 
store. 

He had finished the tragedy of Run- 
namede ; it was accepted at Covent- 
garden, but interdicted by the Lord 
Chamberlain from some suspicion that 
its lofty sentiments contained allusions 
to the politics of the day. The barons 
in arms whe met John, were conceiv- 
ed to be deeper politicians than the po- 
et himself was aware. This was the 
second disappointment in life of a man 
of genitis. 

The third calamity was the natural 
consequence of a tragic poet having 
written a tragedy, who was a Scotch 
clergyman. Logan had inflicted a 
wound on the prebytery, heirs of the 
genius of old Prynne, whose prritanic 
fanaticism had never forgiven Home 
for his Douglas, and now groaned to 
detect genius still lurking among them. 
Logan, it is certain, expressed his con- 
tempt for them ; they their hatred of 
him; folly and pride of a poet, to 
beard Presbyters in a land of Presby- 
terians ! 

He gladly abandoned them, retiring 
on a small annuity. They had, how- 
ever, hurt his temper —they had irrita- 
ted the nervous system of aman too 
susceptible of all impressions, gentle or 
unkind —his character had all those 
unequal habiiudes which genius con- 
tracts ‘in its boldness and its tremors ; 
he was now vivacious and indignant, 
and now fretted and melancholy. He 
flew to the metropolis, occupied him- 
self in literature, and was a frequent 
coniributot to the’ English Review. 
He’ published “A Review of the 
Principal Charges against Mr. Hast- 
ings.” Logan wrestled with the geni- 
us of Burke and Sheridan ; the House 
of Commons ordered the pubfisher 
Stockdale to be prosecuted, but the 
author did not Jive to rejoice in the vic- 
tory obtained by his genius, 

This elegant philosopher has im- 
pressed on all his works, the seal of 
genius; and his posthumous composi- 
tions became even popular; he who 
had with difficulty escaped excom- 
munication by Presbyters, left the 
world, after his death, two volumes 
of Sermous, which breathe all that 

3M2 
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iety, morality, and eloquence admire. 

is unrevised lectures, bearing the 
name of another person, were given 
to the world in ‘* A View of Anci- 
ent History.” But one highly finish- 
ed composition he himself published ; 
this in.a philosophical review of Des- 
potism ; had the name of Gibbon been 
affixed to the title-page, its authenti- 
city had not been suspected*. 

From one of his executors, Dr. Do- 
nald Grant, who ~wrote the life prefix- 
eé to his poems, | heard of the state of 
his numerous MSS.; the sca’tered, 
7 warm einbers of the unhappy 

ard; several tragedies, and one on 
Mary Queen of Scots, abounding with 
all thai domestic tenderness and poetic 
sensibility, which formed the soft and 
natural feature of his muse. These, 
with minor poems, thirty lectures on 
the Roman History, and portions of a 
periodical paper, were the wrecks of 
genius! J have heard niuch of his lat 
ter life. He had resided here, little 
known out of avery private circle, and 
perished in his fortieth year, not of 
penury, but of a broken heart. Such 
continued industry, such fervour of 
mind, such noble and well-founded 
expectations of fortune and fame; all 
the plans of literary ambition over- 
turned ; his genius, with all its delica- 
cy, its spirit, and’its elegance, became 
a prey to that melancholy which con- 
stituted so large a portion of it. 


Logan, in his ** Ode to a Man of 
Letters,” had formed this lofty con- 
ception of a good author. 


** Won from neglected wastes of time, 
Apollo hails his fairest clime, 
The provinces of mind ; 
An Egypt with eternal towers+ 5 
See Montesquieu redéem the hours 
From Louis to mankind. , 


= 


* This ad mirable Vttle work is inti- 
tuled, “* A Dissertatién on the Go- 
vernments, Manners, and pirit of 
Asia; Murray, 1787.” It is anory- 
mous; but, my late publisher in- 
formed me, was written by Logan. 
His ‘* Elements of the Philosophy of 
History” are valuable. His “ Ser- 
mons” have been just republished, 

+ The finest provinces of Egypt 
gained from.a neglected waste, 
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No tame remission Genius knows, 
No interval of dark repose, 

To quench the ethereal flame ; 
From Thebes to Troy, the vietor hies, 
And Homer with his hero vies 

In varied paths to Fame.” 


Our children will long repeat his 
** Ode to the Cuckoo,” one of the 
most lovely poems in our language ; 
mazical stanzas of picture, melody, 
and sentiment. 

These authors were undoubtedly 
men of finer feelings, who all perished 
iunmaturely, victims, in the higher de- 
partment of literature! But this arti- 
cle would not be complete without 
furnishing the reader with a picture of 
the fate of one, who, with the same 
ardour, and with a pertinacity of in- 
dustry not common, having undergone 
regular studies, and not without ta- 
lents, not very injudiciously deemed. 
that the life of a man of letters could 
tet for the simple wants of a phi- 
osopher. 

This man was the late Ropeat He- 
RON,wWho, in the following letter, tran- 
scribed from: the original, stated bis 
history to the Literary Fund. It was 
written in amoment of extreme bodi- 
ly suffering and mental agony.—lu 
the house to which he had been har- 
ried for debi—at such a moment, he 
found eloquence in a narrative, pais: 
tic from its simplicity, and valuable 
for its genuineness, as giving theresults 
of a life of literary industry, combined 
with talent and productive of great 
infelicity and disgrace ; one would 
imagine that the author had .been a 
criminal rather than a man of letters. 


The Case of a Man of Letters, of re- 
ular education, living by honest 
iterary industry. 


«* Ever since I was eleven years of 
age I have mingled with my studies 
the lavour of teaching or of writing, to 
support and educate myself. f 

«* During about twenty years, while 
I was in constant or occasional attend- 
ance at the University of Edinburgh, 
I taught and assisted young persons, at 
al] periods, in the course of education; 
from the alphabet to the highest 
branches of science and literature. 

“« T read a course of lectures on the 
Law of ‘Nature, the Law of Nations, 
the Jewish, the Grecian, the Roman, 
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and the Canon law; and-on the Feu- 
dal Law ; and on the several forms of 
Municipal Jurispradence, established 
in Modern Europe. I printed a Sylla- 
bus of these lectures, which was ap- 

roved. They were intended as in- 
troductory to'the professional study of 
law, and to assist gentlemen who did 
not study it professionally, in the un- 
derstanding of history. 

« J translated Fourcroy’s Chemistry 
twice, from both the second and the 
third editions of the original; Four 
croy’s Pinlosophy of Chemistry ; Sa- 
vary » Travels in Greece ; Dumoutier’s 
Letters; Gesner’s Idylis in part; an 
avstract of Zimmerman on ‘Solitude, 
and a great civersity of smaller pieces. 

« T 'wrote’ a Journey through the 
Wester: Parts of Scotland, which has 
passed through two editions ; a His- 
tory of Scotland in six volumes §vo ; 
a Topographical account of Scotland, 
which has been several times reprint- 
ed; anumber of communications in 
the Edinburgh Magazine; many Pre- 
faces and Critiques ; a memoir of the 
life of Burns the poet, which suggest- 
ed and promoted the subscription for 
his family ; has been many times re- 
printed, and formed the basis of Dr. 
Currie’s life of him, as I learned by a 
letter from the doctor to one of his 
triends; a variety of Jeux d’ Esprit in 
verse and prose; and many abridg- 
ments of large works. 

“In the beginning of 1799 I was 
encouraged tocome to London. Here 
I have written a great multiplicity of 
articles in almost every branch of sci- 
ence and literatiire ; my education at 
Edinburgh having comprehended 
them all. The London Review, the 
Agricultural Magazine, the Anti-Jaco- 
bin Review, the Monthly Mazagine, 
the Universal Magazine, the Public 
Characters, the Annual Necrology, 
with several other periodical works, 
contain many of my communications, 
Insuch of those publications as have 


beenreviewed, I can shew that my ano- 
nymous pieces have been distinguished 
with very high praise, I have written 
also a short system of Chemistry in one 


volume Svo.—and I published a few 
weeks since, a small work called 
“Comforts of Life*,” of which the 





* “The Comforts of Life” were 
written in prison; ‘* The Miseries” 
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first edition was sold in one week, and 
the second edition is now in rapid sale. 

‘« In the newspapers—the Oracle, 
the Porcupine when it existed, the Ge- 
neral Evening Post, the Morning Post, 
the British Press, the ‘Courier, &c. I 
have published many reports of debates 
in Parliainent ; and I believe, a greater 
variety of light fugitive pieces than I 
know to have been written by any one 
other person. 

“ have written a variety of 
compositions in the Latin and the 
French languages, in favour of which 
I have been honoured with the testi- 
monies of iiberal approbation. 

*« T have invariably written also to 
serve the cause of religion, morality, 
pious Christian education, and good 
order, in the most direct manner. I 
have considered what I have written 
as mere trifles; and have incessantly 
studied to qualify myself for something 
better. Ican prove that | have, for 
many years, read and written, one day 
with another from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day. As a human being ! have 
not been free from follies and errors. 
But the tenor of mylife has been tempe- 
rate, laborious, humble, quiet, and, to 
the utmost of my power, beneficent. 
I can prove the general tenor of my 
writings to have been candid, and-ever 
adapted to exhibit the most favourable 
views of the abilities, dispositions, and 
exertions of others, : 

“ For these last ter months I have 
been brought to the very extremity of 
bodily and pecuniary distress. 

* 1 shudder at the thought of pe- 
rishing in a gaol. 

G2, Chancery-Lane, 
Feb. 2, 1807."_ (in confinement.)” 

The physicians teporied, that Ro- 
bert Heron's health «was such, as ren- 
dered hing totaliy iueapable of extrica- 
ting himself. from. difficulties in 
which he was involyed, by the zndis« 
creet exertion of hig mind, in protracted 
and incessant literary labours. : 

About three months after, Heron 
sunk under a fever, and perished a- 
midst the walls of Newgate. We are 





necessarily ina drawing-room. The . 
works of authors are often in contrast+¥ 
with themselves; melancholy authors 
are the most jocular, and the most he- 
mourous the most melancholy ! 
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disgusted with this horrid state of pau- 
perism ; we are indignant at behold- 
ing an author, not a contemptible one, 
in this last stage of buman wretched- 
ness ! after early and late studies, after 
having read and written from twelve to 
sixteen hours a day!—O ye populace 
- ef scribblers ; before ye are driven toa 
garret,and your eyes are filled with con- 
stant tears, pause—recollect that not 
one of you possesses the Jearning or 
the. abilities of Heron; shudder at all 
this secret agony and silent perdition ! 
The fate of Heron—is the tate of 
hundreds of authors by profession in 
the present day ; of men of talents and 
of literature—who can never extricate 
themselves from a degrading state of 
poverty. . I will not allude to a popu- 
lace of nameless scribblers: but to 
these Scotch [ will add two Irish au- 
thors, who have recently perished. 
Cuarzies M‘Comick, a native of 
Ireland, was a classical student, had 
devoted his early studies to the poets, 
the orators, and the historians of his 
own country: He had passed much 
of his time in the Bodleian Library, 
collecting materials for a history of 
Treland—this was the early and the late 
object of his studies. He resigned the 
bar, prompted by literary ambition, 
having already distinguished himself,as 
we are told, by a purity of styJe, anda 
depth of thought, which were extolled 
by the editors of periodical works, 
who reap the first harvest of every au- 
thor, and whose cheering voice too 
often fascinates the young writer. 
M'Cormick prepared himself for a life 
of literary labour—by severe studies 
and ardent enterprise—he was unsub- 
dued by fatigue, and only smiled on 
disappointment. The bright path he 
had entered soon contracted into an 
obsciire one, and his great views di- 
minished in his progress. It is said he 
wrote books, to which tlie names of 
other persons are prefixed, to supply 
his wants—and those to which his own 
appears, were hasty productions from 
the same cause.’ He wrote a ‘“* Life 
of Burke,” while the press was waiting 
for every sheet ; histories of Charles 
If, Reign of George III, a continua- 
tion of Rapin, and many others. ‘The 
great work he had so fondly planned, 
which had never been neglected, he 
resumed under the patronage of the 
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authorship were closing ina life of se. 
dentary and vexatious pursuits; he 
sold his books gradually to provide a 
mea], lost his cheerfulness in behold. 
ing an affectionate wife and family 
sharing his distresses, and perished, 
under an accumulation of griefs and a 

broken heart, in June 1807. 
Another child of literary despair, 
was James Waite, who appears to 
have been a man of genius and of 
good family, but one of those spirite 
who, having resolved to live oa the 
labours of an author, are too haughty 
to receive any other aid than wh:at they 
expect to derive from their ill-fated 
pens, White had received his educa. 
tion at the University of Dablin, and 
was there deemed a scholar of brilliant 
genius. He published poems aad se. 
veral Romances, ** Adventures of John 
of Gaunt,” of “ Richard Ceeur de Li- 
on,” with numerous translations from 
Cicero, and the speeches of Mira. 
beau ; but his ‘* Letters to Lord Cam. 
den on the State of Ireland” were ad. 
mired for their vigour. and elegance, 
During the winters of 1797 and 1798, 
some persons noticed in the pump 
room at Bath, or in the streets, a thin, 
pale, emaciated man, with a wild yet 
penetrating Jook -no one knew the 
awful stranger --but his habits of lite 
were discovered. He had eaten no 
animal feod for months; a cold pota- 
toe, bread and water, were bis meal; 
unable to pay his lodging, he was 
known to sleep for nights beneatha 
hay-rick,—too proud to ask relief, yet 
once failing sinkien nature drove bim, 
in wild agony, into an inn at Bath; 
yet his pride, even in the inv to which 
his wants had driven him, refused to 
accept the sustenance offered to him; 
his deranged conduct alarmed the mis 
tress, and, when the magistrate placed 
him under the parish officers, his only 
sense was the indignity. he had incur 
red. It was at this moment he pro- 
duced the ‘* Letters to Lord Camden.’ 
A subscription was soon raised, White 
was persuaded to receive it as a loan) 
on io other terms would he accept it 
The struggle of literary glory, of ho 
nour, and pauperism, did not last; he 
f nature to the verge of bu- 


had pushe 
nian existence ;_and he was found dead 
in his bed at a public house near Bath; 
in March 1799. 
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The Brivis Spy in AMERICA. 


This is one of the most pleasing works 
which. has issued for some time from 
the American press; and as we have 
received a copy of it, we propose re- 
printing it in the pagesofthe Universal 
Magazine, for the amusement of our 
readers. The letters are supposed to be 
addressed by a young Englishmen of 
rank, during a tour to the United 
States, tn 1803, to a member of the 
British Parliament. 


LETTER I. 
Richmond, Sept. 1. 


bby complain, my dear S ' 

that although I have been resi-+ 
dent in Richmond upwards of six 
months, you have heard nothing from 
me since my arrival.’ The truth is; 
that I had suspended writing until a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
people and their country should fur- 
nish me with the materials for a cor- 
respondence. Having now collected 
those materials, the apology ceases, 
and the correspondence begins. But 
first,a word of myself. 

I still continue to wear the mask, 
and most willingly exchange the atten- 
tiéns which would be paid to my rank 
for the superior and exquisite pleasure 
of inspecting this country and this peo- 
ple, without attracting to myself a 
single eye of curiosity, or awakening 
ashade of suspicion. Under my as- 
sumed name, I gain an admission close 
enough to trace, at Jeisure, every line 
of the American character; while the 
plainness, or rather humility of my 
appearance, my manners and conversa- 
tion, put no one on his guard, but en- 
abie me to take the portrait of na- 
ture, as it were, asleep and naked. 
Besides, there is something of inno- 
cent roguery in this masquerade which 
Jam playing, that sorts very well with 
the sportiveness of my temper. To 
sit and decoy the human heart from 
behind all its disguises ; to watch the 
capricious evolutions of unrestrained 
hature, frisking, curveting, and gam- 
boling at her ease, with the curtain of 
ceremony drawn up to the very sky~- 
0! it is delightful! 

You are perhaps surprised at my 
fpeaking of the atientions which would 
be paid in this country to my rank, 
40u will suppose that I have forgot- 
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ten where Iam: no stich thing. I 
remember well enough that I am in 
Virginia, that state, which of all the 
rest plumes herself most highly on the 
democratic spirit of her principles, 
Her political principles are, indeed, 
democratic enough in all conscience. 
Rights and privileges, as regulated by 
the constitution of the state, belong in 
equal degree to all the citizens; and 
Peter Pindar’s remark is perfectly true 
of the people of this country, that 
‘‘every blackguard scoundrel is a 
king.*” Nevertheless, there exists in 
Virginia a species of social rank, from 
which no country can, I presume, be 
entirely free. I mean that kind of 
rank which arises from the different 
degrees of wealth and of intellectual 
refinement. These must introduce a 
style of living and of conversation, 
the former of which a poor man can- 
not attain, while an ignorant one 
would be incapable of enjoying the 
latter. It seems to me, that from 
these causes, wherever they may exist, 
circles of society, strongly discrimi- 
nated, must inevitably result. And 
one of these causes exists in full force in 
Virginia ; for however they may want 
of «* equal Jiberty in church and state,” 
they have but little to boast on the, 
subject of equal property. Indeed 
there is no country, I believe, where 
property is more unequally distributed 
than in Virginia. This inequality struck 
me with peculiar force in riding 
through the lower counties on the 
Potomak. Here and there a stately 
aristocratic palace, with all its appur- 
tenances, strikes the view: while al} 
around, for many miles, no other 
buildings are to be seen but the little 
smoky huts and log cabins of poor, la- 
borious, ignorant tenants. And, what 
is very ridiculous, these tenants, while 
they approach. the great house, cap in 
hand, with all the fearful trembling 
submission of the lowest, feudal yas- 
sals, boast in their court-yards, with 
obstreperous exultation, that they live 
in a land of freemen, a Jand of equal 
liberty and equal rights! Whether 
this debasing sense of inferiority, 
which I have mentioned, be a rem- 
nant. of their colonial character, or 





* The reader needs scarcely to be 
reminded that the writer is a Briton, 
and true to his character. _ 
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whether it be that it is natural for 
poverty and impotence to look up 
with veneration to wealth and power 
and rank, Icannot decide. For my own 
part, however, I have ascribed it to 
the latter cause ; and I have beenina 
teat degree confirmed in the opinion, 
v observing the attentions which 
were paid by the most genteel people 
here to ,the son of Lord . 
You know the circumstances in 
which his lordship left Virginia: that 
so far from being popular he carried 
with him the deepest execrations of 
these people. Even now, his name is 
seldom mentioned here but in con- 
nexion with terms of abhorrence or 
contempt. Aware of this, and be- 
lieving it impossible that was 
indebted to his father for all the parade 
of respect which was shown to him, J 
= in his own personal accom- 
plishments, a solution of the pheno- 
menon. But I soughtin vain. With- 
out one solitary ray of native genius, 
without any of those traits of soft 
benevolence which are so universally 
captivating, I found his mind dark and 
benighted, his manners bold, for- 
ward, and assuming, and his whole 
character evidently inflated with the 
consideration that he was the son of a 
Jord. His deportment was so evi- 
dently dictated by this consideration, 
and he regarded the Virginians so pal- 
pably in the humiliating light of infe- 
rior plebeians, that I have often won- 
dered how sucha man,andthe son tooof 
so veryunpopulara father, escaped from 
this country without personal injury, 
or, at least, personal insult. Iam now 
persuaded that this impunity, and the 
great respect which was paid to him, 
resulted solely from his noble descent, 
and was nothing more than the tri- 
bute which man pays either to imagi- 
nary or real superiority. On this oc- 
casion, I stated my surprise toa young 
Virginian, who happened to belong to 
the democratic party. He, however, 
did not choose to admit the state- 
ment; but asserted, that whatever 
respect had been shown to ——— pro- 
ceeded solely from the federalists ; and 
that it was an unguarded evolution of 
their private attachment to monarchy 
and its appendages. I then stated the 
subject to a very sensible gentleman, 
whom I knew to belong to the fede- 
ral phalanx. Not willing to degrade 
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his party by admitting that they would 
prostrate themselves before the empty 
shadow of nobility, he alledged that 
nothing had been manifested towards 
youn beyond the hospitality 
which was due to a genteel stranger; 

. oe 3 
and that if there had been any thiag of 
parade on his account, it was attri. 
butable only to the ladies, who had 
merely exercised their wonted privi- 
lege of coquetting it with a fine youn 
fellow. ) stogaaty ba all this, 
it was easy to discern in the ay the 
voice, and whole manner, with which 
gentlemen as well as ladies of boil; 
parties saluted and accosted young 

» a secret spirit of respectfu 

diffidence, a species cf silent, reveren- 
tial abasement, which, as it could not 
have been excited by his personal qua- 
Jities, must have been homage to 
hisrank. Judge, then, whether I have 
not just reason to apprehend, that on 
the annunciation of my real name, 
the curtain of ceremony would fall, 
and nature would cease to play ber 
pranks before me. 

Richmond is built, as you will re- 
member, on the north side of James 
river, and at the head of tide water. 
There is a manuscript in this state 
which relates a curious anecdote con- 
cerning the origin of this towa. The 
land hereabout was owned by Colonel 
William Byrd. Thisgentieman, with 
the former proprietor of the land at 
the head of tide water on Appomatox 
river, was appointed, it seems, to run 
the line between Virginia and North 
Carolina: The operation was a most 
tremendous one ; for, in the execution 
of it, they had to penetrate and pass 
_ through the great Dismal Swamp. 

t would be almost impossible to give 
you a just conception of the horrors a 


this enterprise. Imagine to yourself 
an immense morass, more than forty 
miles in length and twenty in breadis, 


its soil a black deep mire, covered 
with a stupendous forest of juniper 
and cypress trees, whose luxuriant 
branches, interwoven throughout, in- 
tercept the beams of the.sun and teach 
day to counterfeit the night. This fo- 
rest ,which until that time, perhaps, the 
human foot had never violated, bad 
become the secure retreat of ten thou: 
sand beasts of prey. The adventv- 
rers, therefore, beside the almost end 
less labour of felling trees in a prop™ 
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direction to form a footway through- 
out, moved amid. perpetual terrors, 
and each night had to sleep en mili- 
taire, upon their arms, surrounded 
with the deafening soul-chilling yell 
of those hunger-smitten lords of the 
desert. It was ove night, as they lay 
in the midst of scenes like these, that 
hope, that never-failing friend of man, 
paid them aconsoling visit, and sketch- 
ed, in brilliant prospect, the plans of 
Richmond and Petersburg*. 

Richmond occupies a very pictu- 
resque and most beautiful situation. 
I have never met with such an assem- 
blage of striking and interesting objects. 
The town, dispersed over hills of va- 
rious shapes: the river descending 
from west to east, and obstructed by 
multitude of small islands, clumps of 
tress, and myriads of rocks; among 
which it tumbles, foams, and roers ; 
constituting what are called Ti Va.ls; 
the same river, at the lower end of the 
town, bending at right angles io tue 
south, and winding reluctantly off for 
many miles in that direction ; its po- 
lished surface caught here and there 
by the eye, but more generally covered 
from the view by trees; among which 
the white sails of approaching and de- 
parting vessels exhibit a curious and 
interesting appearance : then, again, 
on the opposite side, the little town of 
Manchester, built on a hill, which, 
sloping gently to the river, opens the 
whole town to the view, interspersed, 
as it is, with vigorous and flourishing 
poplars, and surrounded to a great dis- 
tance by green plains and stately woods 
—all these objects, falling at once un- 
der the eye,’ constitute, by far, the 
nist finely varied and most animated 
landscape that I have ever seen. A 
mountain, like the Blue Ridge, in the 
western horizon, and the rich tint 
with which the hand of a Pennsylva- 
nian farmer would paint the adjacent 
fields, would make this a more en- 
chanting spot than evén Damascus is 
described to be. F 

{ will endeavour to procure for you 
a perspective view of Richmond, with 
the embellishments of fancy which I 





* So, at least, speaks the manuscript 
account which Colonel Byrd has left 
of this expedition, and which is now in 
‘the hands of some of his descendants ;: 
perhaps of the family at Westover. 
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have just mentioned; and you will do 
me the honour to give it a place in 
yaur pavillion. 

Adieu, for the present, my dear 
S———! May the perpetual smile of 
heaven be yours ! 

LETTER II. 
Richmond, Sept. 7. 

Almost every day, my dear S——, 
some new evidence presents itself in 
support of the Abbé Raynald’s opini- 
on, that this continent was once co- 
vered by the ocean, from which it has 
graduallyemerged. But that thisemer- 
sion is, even comparatively speaking, 
of recent date, cannot be admitted; 
uniess the comparison be made with 
the creation of the earth; and even 
then, in order to justify the remark, 
the era of the creation mast, I fear, be 
fixed much further back than the pe- 
riod which has been inferred from the 
Mosaic accountt. 





t Some error has certainly happen- 
ed in computing the era of the earth's 
creation from the five books of Moses. 
Voltaire informe us, that certainFrench 
philosophers, who visited China, in- 
spected the official register, or history 
of the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
which, /it seeins, has been continually 
kept in that country; that on calcu- 
lating them back, they were all found 
correct, and conducted those philoso- 
phers toa period (1 will not.undertake 
io speak with certainty of the time, 
but I think) twenty-three centuries 
before the Mosaicera. It is notorious, 
however, that the Chinese plume 
themselves.on the antiquity of their 
country; and in order to prop this, it 
would have been just as easy for the, 
Chinese astronomers to have fabricated 
and dressed up the register in question, 
by posterior calculations, as for the 
French astronomers to have made 
their retrospective,examination of the 
accuracy of those eclipses. The same 
science precisely was requisite for both 
purposes ; and althongh the improve- 
ment of the arts and sciences in China 
was found, by the first Europeans who 
went amongst them, to bear.no prope- 
tion to the antiquity of the country, 
yet there is no reason to doubt that the 
Chinese mandarins were at least as 
competent to the calculation of aa 


eclipse as the shepherds of Egypt. Iu 


SN 
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The following facts are authenticat- 
ed beyondany kind of doubt: During 
the last spring, a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Williamsburg about 
sixty miles below this place, in digging 
a ditch on his farm, discovered, about 


Miscellanea Selecta. 
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four or five feet below the surface of 
the earth, a considerable portion of 
the skeleton of awhale. Several frag- 
ments of the ribs and other parts of 
the system were found; and all the 
vertebre regularly arranged, and very 





deed we are, I believe, expressly told, 
that the Chinese, long before they 
“ were visited by the people of Europe, 
had been in the habit of using a spe- 
cies of astronomical! apparatus, and of 
stamping atmanecks trom plates or 
blocks, many bundred years even be- 
fore printing was discovered in Europe. 
I see no great reson, therefore, to re- 
ly with very implicit confidence on the 
register of China. Indeed lam very 
little disposed to build my faith, as to 
any histor*cal fact, on evidence per- 
fectly within the reach of human art 
and imposture; comprehending all 
writings, inscriptions, literary or hie- 
roglyphic, medals, &c. which tend 
either to flatter our passion for the 
marvellous, or to aggrandise the par- 
ticular nation in whose bosom they are 
found. And, therefore, together with 
the Chinese register, | throw out of the 
consideration of this question another 
record, which goes to the same pur- 
pose: | mean the Chaldaic manuscript, 
found by Alexander in the city of Ba- 
bylon. 

The inferences reported by Mr. Bry- 
done, as having been drawn by Recu- 
pero from the davas of Mount «tna 
(those stupendous records which no 
human art or imposture could possibly 
have fabricated) deserve, [think, much 
more serious attention. They are sub- 
ject, indeed, to one of the preceding 
objections: to wit, that the data, from 
which all the subsequent calculations 
are drawn, are inscriptions; appealing 
not only to our passion for the mar- 
veileus, but flattering the vanity of the 
Sicilians, hy establishing the great age 
of their mountain, at once their curse 
and their blessing. These inscrip- 
tions, however, do not rest merely on 
their own authority: they allege a fact 
which is very strongly countenanced 
by recent and tnersing observation. 
As Brydone may not be in the hands 
of every persun who may chance to 
possess and read this dagatelle, and as 
this subject is really curious and inter- 
ing, 1 beg leave to subjoin those parts 


of that traveller's highly entertaining 
letters, which relate to it. 

*“* The last dava we crossed, before 
our arrival there, [Jaci Reale] is of 
vast extent. I thought we neyer~ 
should have had done with it: it cer- 
tainly is not less than six or seven 
miles abroad, and appears in many 
places to be of av enormous depth. 

“When we came near thie sea, I was 
desirous to seewhat form it had assumed 
in meeting with the water. I wert to 
examine it, and found it had driver 
back the waves for upwards ofa mile, 
and had formed a large, black, high 
promontory, where, before, it was deep 
water. This lava, Limagined, from its 
barrenness, for it is as vét covered with 
a very scanty soil, had run from the 
mountain only a few ages ago; but 
was surprised to be informed by Sig- 
nior Recupero, the historiographer of 
Etna, that this very ava is mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus to have burst from 
Etna in the time of the second Punic 
war, when Syracuse was besieged by 
the Romans. A detachment was 
sent from Taurominum to the relief 
of the besieged; they were stop- 
ped on their march by this stream of 
lava, which, having reached the sea 
before their arrival at the fort of the 
mountain, had cut off their passage, 
and obliged them to return by the 
back of Etna, upwards of a hundred 
miles about. His authority for this, 
he tells me, was taken from inscrip- 
tions on Roman monuments found 
on this lava, and that it was likewise 
well ascertained by many of the old 
Sicilian authors. Now as this is about 
two thousand years ago, one would 
imagine, if davas have a regular pro- 
gress in becoming fertile fields, that 
this must long ago have become at least 
arable: this, however, is not the case; 
and it is, as yet, only covered with @ 
very scanty vegetation, and incapable 
of producing either corn or vines. 
There are indeed=pretty large trees 
growing in the crevices, which ar full 
ofarich earth; but, in all probabili- 
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little impaired as to their figure. The 
spot on which thisskeleton was found, 
lies about two miles from the nearest 
shore of James river, and fifty or sixty 
from the Atlantic ocean. The whole 
phenomenon bore the clearest evi- 
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dence that the animal had perished in 
its native element: and as the ocean 
is the nearest resort of the whale, it 
follows that the ocean must once have 
covered the country, at least as high 
up as Williamsburg. 





ty, it will be some hundred years yet 
before there is enough of it to render 
this land of any use to the proprietors. 

** It is curious to consider, that the 
surface of this black and barren mat- 
ter, jn process of time, becomes one of 
the most fertile soils upon earth: but 
what musi be the time to bring it to its 
utmost perfection, when, after two 
thousand years, it is still, in most 
places, but a barren reck!” Vol L. Let- 
ter VI. 

“* Signior Recupero, who obligingly 
engages to be our cicerone, has shown 
us some curious temains of antiquity; 
but they have been also shaken and 
shattered by the mountain, that hardly 
any thing is to be found entire. 

** Near to a vault, which is now 
thirty feet below ground, and has, pro- 
bably, been a burial place, there is a 
draw- well, where there are several stra- 
ta of lavas, with earth to a considerable 
thickness over the surface of each stra- 
tum. Recupero bas made use of this 


as an argument to prove the great an- 
tiquity of the mountain. For if it re- 
quire two thousand years or upwards, 
to form but a scanty soil on the surface 
of a ava, there must have been more 
than that space of time betwixt each of 
the eruptions which have formed these 
strata. But what shall we say ofa pit 
they sunk near to Jaci of a great depth? 
They pierced through seven distinct 
lavas, one under the other, thesurfaces 
of which were parallel, and mosé of 
them covered with a thick bed of rich 
earth. Now,” says he,. * the eruption 
which formed the lowest of these /avas, 
if we may be allowed to reason from 
analogy, must have flowed from the 
mountain at least fourteen thousand 
years ago!” (Vol. I. Letter VII.) 
Whereas the computation inferred, 
but without doubt inaccurately, from 
the Pentateuch, makes the earth itself 
only between five and six thousand 
years old. 
[To be continued. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a fiow’r is born to blush unseen, 


And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Bartty (Jean SYLVAIN), 

NE of the forty of the French 

Academy, &c. deputy of Paris 
to the states-general. The name of 
Bailly is attached to events so impor- 
tant, it has completely exhausted the 
vicissitudes of favour and misfortune, 
it has so many titles to the remem- 
brance of the friends of the sciences, 
that history ought to transmit to pos- 
terity even the smallest details which 
can serve to illustrate the life of this 
celebrated man. Born at Paris on the 
15th of September, 1736, nature had 
endowed him with all the talents 
which fit men for the study of the 
sciences, and for the meditations of 


philosophy. The advantage which he 


Garay. 
had in connecting himself with the 
celebrated Lacaille, determined his 
taste for astronomy. Aiter several 
essays, which were well received by 
the public, he published his historyof 
Astronomy, a work in which’ was 
manifested the hand of a great writer, 
who uhites superior talent and bril- 
liant colouring to vast knowledge. 
After the publication of various 
works, he received, jn iz, the re. 
ward which is most delightful to 
man of letters, that in bemg aoy vint: 
a member of the tliree first -caden 
cal bodies in France. Some tn: 
ter, being commissioned to 
into the proceedings of the 
magnetism of MVlesmer, he destroyed, 


3Ne2 
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by-his report, all the illusions of cre- 
dulity. .When the revolution broke 
out in 1789, the electors of Paris 
chose him as secretary, and then as 
deputy of the tiers-éiat to the states- 
general. He.was president of this 
assembly in its first session. On the 
6th of June, he complimented the 
king, at the head of the commons, 
complained of the delays made by the 
noblesse, in beginning the labours of 
the states-general, and asserted ‘the 
devotion of the tiers-état to the main- 
tenance of the rights of the throne. 
The commons having formed them- 
selves into a national assembly, on 
the 17th of June, Bailly was continu- 
ed president ; and it was he who, on 
the oth, when the king forbade the 
commons to meet, collected the as- 
sembly, and conducted them to the 
tenis-court, where he presided at the 
fainous sittins, which was in a man- 
ner the opening of the revolution. 
When the master of the cereinonies 
came from the king, to order the 
members of the ticrs-état to leave the 
room, Bailly answered him, that the 
assembled nation bad no orders to 
receive. He claimed, in his rank of 
president, the right of being the first 


to take an oath not to separate tll 
they had established the constitution 


on a solid basis. On the 16th of 
July he was appointed may«r of Puris, 
by the permanent commitiee, after 
the assassination of M. de Flesselles. 
On the 17th, he received the king at 
the town hall, and presented to him 
the national cackade : in the speech 
which he addressed to this prince, 
was remarked the following sentence : 
** Henry IV. had conquered his peo- 
ple; here it is the people who have 
re-conquered its king.’ He was 
again proclaimed mayor on this same 
day. In this character, on the 25th 
of Angust, he took the following 
oath to the king: “ Sire, I swear to 
God, between the hands of your ma- 
jesty, to cause your lawful authority 
to be respected, to preserve the-sacred 
rights of the corporation of Paris, and 
to do justice to all men.” He then 
offered to the king a nosegay, wrapt 
in a piece of gauze, on which was 
written, in letters of god, ‘* Homage 
to Louis XVI. the best of kings.” 
On the day of the 6th of October, he 
came to receive the king at the barrier, 
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and made him along speech, to which 
Louis returned only these words: 
** Sir, it is always with pleasure and 
confidence that I find myself in the 
midst of the inhabitants of my good 
city of Paris.” On the ioth, when 
the assembly came and held its first 
meeting at Paris, he complimented it, 
and, in his speech, did nothing but 
eulogise the city of Paris, Lafayette, 
and himself. On the 5th of Febra- 
ary, 1790, he went to congratulate 
the king on his being present the day 
before at the assembly, and om the 
speech that he had made there; he 
told him, among other things, that 
‘* he united all the titles of the be- 
loved monarchs, Louis the just, Louis 
the good, Louis the wise, and svon 
Louis the great.” When, after the 
flight of the king, the parties were 
completely divided, and wien the 
violent revelutionisis wished to seize 
this opportunity for pronouncing the 
forfeiture of Louis XVI. Bailly obey- 
ing the suggestions of Lafayette, op- 
posed the ferments excited 1a Paris in 
favour of the party of the forfeiture ; 
a party which counted in its ranks 
the most declared jacobins, and the 
partisans of the house of Orleans. 
An immense crowd having thronged 
to the Champ de Mars, to frame an 
address to tits effect, on the 17th of 
July, 179!, he caused martial law to 
be proclaimed against this assembly, 
which was dispersed by the armed 
force. The national assembly ap- 
proved this step; but from chis time 
Bailly perceived that his credit was 
sinking; on the 19th of September, 
he sent to the municipal body his 
resignation, which he attributed to 
the impaired state of his health. In 
consequence of the refusal of this 
body, and the supplications that were 
made to him, he again resumed his 
functions. He vacated the office of 
mayor in the early part of November. 
It was on the isth that he presented 
his successor, Petion, to the general 
council of the corporation ; he then 
went to pass some time in England, 
and afterwards returned to Paris. 
Become odious to the people, whose 
idol he had been, he hoped to be for- 
gotten by burying himself in study 
and retirement. Concealed in the 
environs of Melun, he remained there 
in quiet till after the soth May, which 
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revived, with the power of revenge, 
the remembrance of the bloody scene 
of the Champ de Mars. Bailly, dis- 
covered to the researches of the agents 
of Robespierre, was arrested in Octo- 
ber, 1703, sent to Paris, thence to the 
Magdelonettes, thence transferred to 
the Conciergerie, and brought to trial 
on the 10th of November, before the 
revolutionary tribunal, by Fouquier 
Tinville. This tribunal condemned 
him to death fcr having plotted with 
Capet, his wife, and others, for dis- 
turding public tranquillity, exciting 
cil war, and causing the massacre of 
the Champ, de Mars. On the day 
ater the passing of his sentence, .he 
was delivered over to the executioner 
and pat into the fatal cart, at the back 
ef which was fastened the red banner, 
aif to reproach him with having oc- 
casioned its display during bis mayor- 
aiy. Whilst he was leading to exe- 
cation, he was loaded with the insults 
of the multitude; be was covered 
with mud; farious men struck bim 
with so much barbarity, that the exe- 
cutioners themselves were incensed 
ait. It was resolved that he should 
die on the Champ de Mars, in the 
very place where he had caused the 


seditious persons to be fired upon. 
The banner was burnt, aid shaken 


dl on fireover his body! A moment 
before he had fallen down in a faint- 
ing fit; when be returned t: himself, 
he demanded, with a sort of ha:nghti- 
ness, that an end might be put to his 
miseries. ‘* Dost thou tremble, Bail- 
ly? saidone of the executioners to 
him, sceing his limbs, weakened by 
age, and moistened by a cold and 
continual rain, quiver. ‘* Friend,” 
answered he calmly, ** it is with 
wld.” At last, after having endured 
every species of ignominy and of fe- 
rocity, he ran himself to the scaffoid, 
which, after having been several 
times displaced in his presence, had 
been at last fixed on a heap of dung: 
he died with great courage. Towards 
the close of his life he had been called 
a a witness in the queen’s trial; and, 
8 if desirous of repairing his faults 


towards the royal family, be had’ 


the courage to declare that the facts 
related in the act of accusation, drawn 
up against this princess, were false 
and forged. 

Bailly was tall; his face was long 
iid serious, and its character some- 


‘the vith of January, 1716. 
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times that of sensibility. It has been 
said that he resembled the minister, 
Dundas (the late Lord Melville). He 
has given proofs of remarkable disin- 
terestedness. There are several valu- 
able works on astronomy by him: in 
1800 was published the continuation 
of his Origin of Fables, and in 1804, 
a journal of his conduct in the early 
part of the revolution, which he ap- 
pears to have made for his own use, 
and not to give it to the public. 
Those who have published it, have 
consulted neither their own interests 
nor that of his memory. Baiily was 
become, in 1778, one of the principal 
chiefs of the philosophical party, and 
it is not surprising that he should 
have given himselfup, at the appear- 
ance of a new order of things, to the 
seductions of ambition. The remem- 
brance of his punishment must make 
the ambitious of all ages tremble. In 
1797, Pastoret caused his widow to be 
set on a footing with those of the de- 
puties who had died for their country, 
and obtained for her the grant of a 
pension; she enjoyed it but a short 
time, as she died in 1S00. It was said 
at the time that she had great influence 
over her husvand, and as she wanted 
understanding, and especially educa- 
tion, she contributed; in many in- 
stances, co set him in an absurd 
light. m 


od 


Bartuetmy (the Abbé, Jean 
JAQUES). 

Born at Cassis, near Aubagne, on 
He stu- 
died at the oratorical college at Mar- 
seilles, where his success was rapid 
and brilliant. He then removed to 
that of the Jesuits, and devoted him- 
self particularly to the dead languages ; 
he applied himself to study, with an 
ardour so excessive as to endanger his 
life. When restored to health, he 
came to Paris, and was patronised by 
Boze, keeper of the cabinet of medals, 
who in time associated him with hims 
self. From this period the abbé Bar- 
thélmy spent all his hours in the 
study and arrangement of the medals, 
and Boze dying in 1757, he succeeded 
him. Soon after he accompanied the 
Duke de Choiseul to Italy, and this 
journey gave him an opportunity of 
increasing the numismatic riches of 
France ; he visited all the monuments, 
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and received every where the most 
flattering attentions. M.de Choiseul 
being raised to the ministry, bestowed 


on him several pensions, which he . 


had some difficulty in prevailing on 
him to accept. He employed them, 
however, in the most worthy man- 
ner ; he educated his nephews; he 
collected for himself a chosen library, 
and shared the remainder with the 
oor. It was at this period that he 
| se the Travels of the younger 
Anacharsis, one of the most splendid 
literary monuments of the 18th cen- 
tury, which cost him 30 years labour. 
Unambitious, and connected with no 
yarty, it was long before he became 
one of the French academy. ‘Though 
he had been a member of that of in- 
scriptions and elegait literature, ever 
since 1747, he was not admitted 
among the forty till June, 1789. ‘The 
year following the post of king’s libra- 
rian was offered to him, but he de- 
clined it. Confined by inclination 
and by modesty to the care of the ca- 
binet of medals, he devoted himself 
to it with unalterable ardour, and at 
Jast collected 40,090 antique medals, 
which he arranged in an admirable 
order. He had almost reached the 


end of his days, when the revolution 
came to cloud them, for being pointed 
out in 1793, as an object of suspicion, 
he was conveyed to the Magdelon- 
nettes, though some pity might have 
been shewn to a man of 78 years of 


age. It was not however long before 
his persecutors blushed at this useless 
barbarity, and he was restored to li- 
berty four and twenty hours after his 
arrest ; but the fatal stroke was given ; 
from this time his strength declined, 
and afier a fever of a few days, he 
peacefully expired, on the st of May, 
1794, reading Horace. ‘This virtuous 
man was the ornament of his age, the 
delight of his family, and the stay of 
his friends. His figure was tall and 
well proportioned, his face had an 
antique cast, and expressed mingled 
simplicity, candour, and dignity, the 
true type of his good and elegant 
mind. He was dear to all who knew 
him, particularly to his family, of 
whom he was the prop. ‘The educa- 
tion of his nephew, whois now a se- 
nator, was owing tohim. He lefta 
great number of treatises on medals 
and inscriptions; also, the ‘ Loves 
of Calista and Polydore,” a romance 
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translated from the Greek, and con. 
versations of the state of the Greek 
music. 


BartTHeLemy, (Francois), 


Nephew of the person last men- 
tioned, a senator. Born at Aubagne, 
and brought up under the direction 
of his uncle, he was placed, while yet 
very young, in the office of M. de 

boiseul; the Baron de Breteuil afier- 
wards took him ie Switzerland, and 
thence to Sweden; and when M. 
d’Adhémar was appointed anpbassa- 
dor to that court, Barthélemy accom- 
panied him thither.as his seeretary. On 
the recal of the minister he succeeded 
him as ambassador, and remained 
some time, even during the missionof 
M. de Ja Luzerne. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution he was 
sent as ambassador to England, and to 
him devolved the office of informing 
the court that Louis XVI. had aec- 
cepted the constitution. In Decem- 
ber, 179i, he went to Switzerland, in 
the same character ; in April, 1795, 
he negociated and signed a peace with 
Prussia; in the July following he 
concluded a similar treaty with Spain, 
and shortly after with the Elector of 
Hesse. He was also charged to en- 
deavour at entering into some pacific 
negociations with Mr, Wickham, then 
the English minister at Bale; but 
this proved unsuccessful. Though be 
sometimes occasioned the expulsio 
of emigrants and priests from Swit- 
zerland, he behaved with great mode- 
ration there, and has been commend: 
ed by all parties. Letournier having 
quitted the directory in June, 17%, 
M. Barthélemy was elected in his 
place; but having been raised to this 
eminent station chiefly by the influ 
ence of the Clichlien party, he soon 
shared in their downfal. It seems 
that without having attached himself 
to Carnot, and without being cod 
nected with the members of the coud: 
cils, who were themselves split into 
several factions, he reprobated the 
conduct of his three other colleagues: 
he opposed any change in themibls 
try, and with Carnot, signed a pro, 
test against the decision of the maj? 
rity. From that time it was deter 
mined to include him in the prosctip’ 
tion then preparing, and though Ba! 
ras, on the 17th Fructidor, had 
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mated to him his impending danger, 
ifhe did not tender his resignation, 
he disdained to withdraw from it, and 
that very evening played a game at 
tric trac, went ——a to rest, and 
was seized in bed. The minister 
Sothri carried him to the Temple un- 
repining. His only words were, 
“Oh, my country!” He, Pichegru, 
and the other arrested deputies, 
were removed to Rochefort, and 
thence to Cayenne, where he nearly 
perished by disease. After several 
months of captivity, he escaped with 
six of his companions in misfortune, 
and his faithful Le Tellier, who had 
cotrageously followed him. He went 
to England, and thence passed over to 
the Continent, where he remained 
till the revolution of the 18th of Bru- 
maire, restored hope to those proscrib- 
td in the month of Fructidor; Bar- 
thélemy was one of the first recalled, 
and soon became a member of the con- 
servative senate, shortly after which 
he was called to the institute. To 
great abilities Barthélemy unites un- 
common probity; and though long 
ag ambassador, and afterwards a 
member of the first authority in the 
state, his fortune is still narrow. 


Beaumancuais (P. AuGusTE 
Canon DBE), 


Born at Paris the 24th of January, 
1782, the son of a wat@h-maker. At 
the age of 2) he invented an improve- 
ment in watch-making. Being pas- 
sionately fond of music, and especially 
of the harp, he applied himself to 
rendering the mechanism of the pe- 
dals more perfect, and this talent gain- 
ed hiv admittance to Mesdames, 
Louis ¥.Vth's daughters, to give them 
lessons, which was the origin of his 
fortune, He lost two wives succes- 
siveiy, and then gained three consi- 
derable law suits; the papers which 
hepiiblished concerning each of them, 
and éspeciaily that against Kornmann, 
whose counsel Bergasse was, excited 
great attention. He had an affair of 
honour with a duke, in consequence 
of which he was sent to Fort l'Evéque. 
He was employed 1 some political 
business by the ministers Maurepas 
and Vergennes; he supported the 
scheme for the bank of discount, and 
this bank was established; he also 
Ptocured the adoption of the scheme 
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for a fire-pump to supply the city of 
Paris with water. His plan concern. 
ing poor women was executed at 
Lyon, and gained him thanks from 
the body of merchants of this towne 
After the death of Voltaire, he bought 
the whole of his manuscripts, and not 
having been able to print them in 
France, he established a considerable 
press at Kell, where he succeeded in 
raising to this great man, a typogra- 
ohical monument worthy of his glory. 
He also had some other works printed 
at this same establishment, particularly 
the writings of J.J. Rousseau. At 
this period the North American colo- 
nies were shaking off the yoke of 
England; Beaumarchais formed ad- 
vantageous speculations in their fa- 
vour, in which hte interested the pos- 
sessors of large capitals ; he collected 
money and vessels, and sent them 
arms, men, and otber assistance, of 
which a small part fell into the hands 
of the English, the remainder arrived 
safely, and he made the best advan- 
tage of the event, which procured 
him a considerable fortune; it was 
then that he had a magnificent house 
built in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
He was planning the construction of a 
bridge over the Seine, when the revo- 
lution intervened to oppose his pro- 
jects. On the 24th of July, 1730, he 
made a civic gift of 12,000 francs to 
the inhabitants of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine; a short time after he be- 
came a member of the first commune 
of Paris. In 1792, having signed a 
contract with the war minister, to 
furnish 69,000. firelocks, which he 
was to procure from Holland, and 
not having delivered one, though he 
had received 500,000 francs in ad- 
vance, the people accused him of 
forming a deposit of them in his 
house on the Boulevard; this accusa- 
tion was laid before the convention 
by Chabot; Beaumarebais was con- 
ducted to the Abbaye a little while 
before the massacres of September, | 
but Manuel having declared himself 
his protector, he was set at liberty. 
Lecointre de Versailles renewed this 
accusation on the vath of November, 
and obtained a decree for proceeding 
against him, but he had already taken 
refuge in England, where the ridicu- 
lous reply was forgotten which he 
had made in his own name to the pro- 
clamation of the English monarch, at 
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the time of the American war. It 
was said at the time, that he would, 
from his retirement, maintain a secret 
correspondence with the committee 
of public safety ; however this may 
be, after the 9th of Thermidor, year 2, 
(27th of July, 1794) he returned to 
Paris, and was striving to collect the 
shattered remains of his ancient for- 
tune, when, on May 17, 1799, he was 
carried off by an apoplectic fit, after 
a life made up of all kinds of events, 
and divided between literature and 
business. The only real talents which 
he shewed were intrigues. of every 
species. His dramatic productions 
were highly successful. The marri- 
age of ligaro especially,’ in which 
the author has retraced several scenes 
of his own life, not calculated to do 
him honour, was performed all over 
France, and particularly at the first 
theatre in Paris, with ridiculous so- 
lemnity. It is difficult to express the 
infatuation with which the court and 
the town came to applaud the most 
indecent pictures, the jests in the 
worst taste ; and it is above all asto- 
nishing that the government of that 
time did not stifle these first cries of 
sedition. The Barber of Seville pre- 
ceded Firago; this work, sketched 
on the same plan, had less success : 
the Guilty Mother, which Beaumar- 
chais wished to make the sequel to 
these two pieces, occasioned strong 
invectives, and his imprudence now 
met with zealous defenders of morals 
and good taste. The stroke which 
excited the most indignation, was the 
anagram of one of his adversaries in 
the foolish and odious character of 
Bégearss; no one recognised in this 
portrait one of the most enlightened 
‘aud estimable men of the age, and 
the calumny was only the more dis- 
gusting on that account. This piece 
was, however, revived in 1795, and, 
after the representation, the author, 
st the end of his career, presented 
himself once more on the stage, 
where he received applauses, contest- 
ed by some hisses. Beaumarchais’ 
first dramatic performance, Eugenia, 
had appeared in 1767 ; the most tter- 
esting situations in this piece he had 
borro-ved from the Diable Boiteux of 
Lesage. In 1795 he published papers 
in answer to Lecointre de Versailles, 
his accuser. 
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BeRTRAND DE Motevitiz, 

Comptroller of Bretagne, then mi- 
nister of the marine, Being the 
king’s commissioner at Rennes, jp 
1778, and charged, with the Count 
de Thiard, with dissclving the parlia. 
ment, he was in danger of losing his 
life in a commotion, in which the 
young men undertook the defence of 
the parliament. On the 4th of Octo. 
ber, 1791, he was appointed minister 
of the marine, in the place of M, 
,Thévenard. On the 3ist of the same 
month he made a report to the legis. 
lative assembly on the state of the 
naval force of France, on the organi. 
sation of the marine, and on the laws 
which remained to be made relative 
to the service of the ports and arsenals, 
The majority of the committee of the 
marive soon declared against hin, 
particularly the deputy Cavelier of- 
Brest. On the 7th and sth of De- 
cember, he was violently accused by 
the deputy of Finisterre, and by the 
deputy Cavelier, as having deceived 
the legislative body, by declaring 
the ofhcers of the marine were at 
their posts, and as having betrayed 
the nation, by employing aristocrats 
in the expedition destined to carry 
succours to St. Domingo. The,dis- 
cussion was adjourned, and on the 
13th of the same month, he presented 
a ae in answer to these accusations. 
The assembly ordered it to be printed. 
On the 19th of December, he deli- 
vered a speech on the disasters.of St. 

Jomingo, andon the means of reme- 
dying them. Though he had deserib- 
ed the friends of the negroes, as the in- 
stigators of these disasters, the assem» 
bly was sufficiently pleased with this 
discourse to order it to be printed. 
On the 20th he was again denounced 
by a petitioner, calling himself a 
member of a commercial house it 
India, and by the deputy Cavelier. 
On the 1sth of January, 1792, -the 
committee of the marine made a re- 
port against the paper of the minister 
Bertrand, relating to the dismissions 
delivered to the officers of the marine 
of Brest. The discussion was long, 
the debates tumultuous, and the de- 
liberation adjouried. On the 19th, 
the minister went, accompanied by 
his colleagues, to present to the a3- 
sembly the recapitulation of his argu- 
ments in his defence, and explana- 
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tions concerning the facts imputed to 
him ; this affair was again adjourned. 
On the !st of February the committee 
of the marine made a new report 
against him. After tumultuous de- 
bates, the assembly decreed that there 
was no ground for accusation against 
this minister; but on the following 
day they decreed, that observations 
on his conduct should be presented. 
Hérault de Séchelles was charged 
with the denunciation: he read it, on 
the 1st of March, to the assembly, 
who adopted it. On the 10th it re- 
ceived the king’s answer, which was 


_ honourable to the minister, and de- 


clared that Louis XVI. continued his 
confidence to him, though he had 
been denounced to him. A few days 
after M. Bertrand, at the solicitation 
of other ministers, and principally of 
M. Cahier de Gerville, gave in his 
resignation, and was succeeded by 
M. de la Coste. At this period Louis 
XVI. confided to the ex-minister, 
the direction of a secret police, com- 
missioned to watch over the Jacobin 
party, and influence the national 
guardand the sections. In the month 
of May, Carra having denounced him 
to the Jacobins, as one of the princi- 
pal members of the Austrian com- 
mittee, Bertrand complained to the 
court of correcting police; but the 
justice of peace, Lariviére, who had 
admitted this complaint, was accused 
4 the legislative assembly, as having 
illegally pursued several deputies. 
Tn the course of June, M. Bertrand 
sent to Louis XVI. the plan of the 
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the justice of peace, Buot, his princi- 
pal secret agent, for neutralizing the 
tribunes of the assembly. After the 
events of the 20th of June, he pre- 
sented another to this prince, for se- 
curing his departure from Paris, but 
indiscretion and perfidy prevented the 
execution of it. Five dave after, the 
10th of August, Bertrand de Mole- 
ville was accused, in consequence of 
a report of Gohier, and of the de- 
mand of Fouchet. He encountered 
yom dangers, and at last. reached 
ondon, where he settled after this 
period, In that country he published 
a voluminous history of the revolution, 
which had great success there, on ac- 
count of the accuracy of the facts, of 
which the author was a witness, and 
especially on account of the severit 
of its principles. This valuabie wor 
has been translated into English, and 
reprinted at Paris in 15 volumes: it 
is Certainly one of the most complete 
collections concerning the revolution, 
and it would be dificult to find else- 
where more courage and exactness on 
this head. M. de Bertrand did not 
return to Paris after the .sth of Bru- 
maire, year 8, (gth of November, 
1799) and he appears to have remain- 
ed attached to the house of Bourbon. 
In 1804, he was pointed out, in a 
pamphlet published by M/hée,. as 
as having tried to seduce him to at- 
tach him to the same cause; and in 
May 1805, he was also marked out ih 
the same manner in the trial of Duluc 
and Rosselin, who were condemned 
to death by a military committee. 


THE GLEANER. 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


‘HESE celebrated Fails are just on 

_ the borders of Lake Ontario, 
between that and Lake Erie. There 
is also the town of Niagara. They 
are part of the great river St. Law- 
rence. 


THE TITLE OF DAUPHIN. 


In the year 1343, Humbert II. 
Count Dauphin, of Viennois, ceded 
his estates to Philip VI. surnamed of 
Valois, king of France, and the issue 
of that monarch. It was stipulated 

Universat Mac. Vou. XVIL 


that the son of France, on whom the 
Dauphiné should devolve, should be 
called Dauphin. Some years after 
this treaty, the right of Philip of 
France was assigned to the Duke of 
Normandy, the king’s eldest son. In 
the year 1449, Charles; the eldest son 
of the Duke of Normandy, was put 
in possession of Dauphiné. It was 
the title of all the eldest sons of the 
kings of France, though that was not 
stipulated by the treaty, and though 
Dauphiné was at first intended for the 
second son of Philip of Valois.— 
Hué, p. 171. 
sO 
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ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS. 


The French Academy of Inscr Pp 
tions and Belles Lettres was originally 
instituted to invent devices and suita- 
ble inscriptions for commemorating 
the glories of Louis XIV. 


. 


THE CONGER EEL. 


This, upon the western coast of 
England, is the most disgusting ma- 
rine production that can meet the 
eye. The largest are nearly two 
yards in length, and proportionate in 
thickness, which the pvor people are 
obliged to eat for want of other vic- 
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tuals, and who frequently say that in 
taste they conceive it resembles the 
flesh of a dead man, as they affirm 
that it mostly lives upon such garbage, 
which opinion is not altogether frivo- 
lous, for it has been established, be- 
yond contradiction, that the fact is so. 
A person, whose testimony need not 
be doubted, says, that he was present 
at the opening of a very large conger 
eel, for the purpose of cleaning it, 


-when there was found in the stomach 


the entire thumb of a man’s hand. 
Soup, however, made from this eel, 
is very nutritious, and some say very 
delicious to the palate. ‘ 


CRITICISM. 


* Nelli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Lire and AvMinistratiIon of Inaddition to what relates specifically 


tie Right Hon. Spescer Perci- 
VAL; tncluding a copious Narra- 
tive of every Event of Importaiice, 
foreign and domestic, from his en- 
trance into pubhe Life to the present 
time; a Detail of his Assassinu- 
tion, Sc. with the protable Conse- 


quences of the sudden Overthrow of 


the Remains of his Administration, 
&c.; and a Developement of the De- 
licate Investigation. Embellished 
with an accurate Likeness, the only 
one ever taken. By Cuarcres VE- 
RuLAM Wixuiams, Esy. 1 vol. 
1812 
‘'_ death ef this lamented states- 
man which, to use the words of 
Marquis Wellesley, threw around 
him al) the lustre of nyrtyrdom, 
would naturally be followed by some 
attempt to gratify curiosity as to his 
public life. The time is evidently 
too recent for any thing like an im- 
partial estimare of his political charac- 
ter; but a detailed account of his mi- 
nisterial acts was what would be 
eagerly sought, and what will be 
readily found in the present volume. 
Mr. Williams bas collected together 
from various public documents, a suf- 
ficiently interesting mass of materials, 
well qualified also to meet the first 
and momentary wishes of the public. 
The career of Mr. Perceval] as a mi- 
nister, is distinctly marked; but it 
were desirable that his early life could 
have been more minutely exhibited, 


to Mr. Perceval, we have an accouut 
also of the trial, defence, and execu- 
tion ot Bellingham, some guesses at 
the Delicate lnvestigation, the corre- 
spondence hetween Mr. Canning, 
Marquis Wellesley, and Lord Liver- 

oo}, subsequently to the death of 
Mr. Serie the principal speeches 
on the first motion of Mr. Wortley 
in the house of commons, and some 
refiections upon the probable conse- 
quences of Mr, Percevai's death, and 
the overthrow of his administration. 
Upon the Jatter subject it isa pity the 
author’s sagacity should be nugatory, 
for, mirabltle dictu! Mr. Perceval’s 
administration still stands, corpus 
sine pectore. The aristocratical haugh.. 
tiness and the lofty pretensions of 
Lords Grey and Grenville have de- 
feated themselves ; in their eagerness 
to grasp at every thing they have 
gained nothing : and the country, we 
suspect, hardy laments to find itself 
rescued from the bands of an oligar- 
chical faction. Let it never be for- 
gotten, when the future historian shall 
relate the events of the present day, 
that two men, who professed to stand 
up for the dearest rights of their fel- 
low subjects, who sounded from one 
end of the kingdom to the other the 
oppressed state of four millions of 
catholics, who maintained that our’ 
efforts in the Peninsula were calcu- 
lated only to aggravate the evils of 
war rather than to redress them, who 
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asserted that the whole policy of the 
government tended only to the ruin 
of the country; let it never be for- 
gotten, that those two men, when 
ower was offered to them, with full 
iberty to carry whatever measures 
they might conceive calculated to 
counteract the pernicious system 
against which they had for many years 
inveighed, refused to take power, re- 
fused to do all that good which they 
professed themselves able and willing 
todo; refused to conciliate Ireland, 
to save England, to redeem the Spa- 
nish cause, to revive our commerce, 
and to restore amity with America— 
for what ? because they were not per- 
mitted, in limine, to disjoint the 
household ; because, though all these 
great questions were laid at their feet, 
they were not told, as a preliminary, 
whether they might turn out two of 
the hemabald officers. Such is the 
consistency of a modern whig! This 


isnot the place to pursue any thing 
like an extended enquiry into the pro- 
bable motives of their conduct, or it 
would be no difficult matter to shew 
that they acted throughout from the 
dictates of a proud and measureless 


ambition, which would first enslave 
the throne before it would consent to 
serve it. To return, however, to 
our immediate object. 

The volume before us, though has- 
tily produced, has a good deal in it 
which deserves notice, especially at 
the present moment, when many of 
the topics which it embraces are still 
= by the public mind. We 
shall extract, as a specimen, the fol- 
lowing passage, which relates to one 
of the most remarkable events of Mr. 
Perceval’s life. 

“ Developement of the Delicate Taves- 
tigation. 


“Few indeed have been the minis- 
ters who have distinguished them- 
selves by their literary productions, 
or whose names have been handed 
down to posterity by any other me- 
dium than their measures in the cabi- 
tet. But this does not appear to have 
heen the fate of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Que, at least, of his 
performances in the -eleset, equally 
with those in the cabinet or the grand 
council .of the nation, it seems, will 
be ina great measure known to future 
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ages, by means of A MOST MYSTERT- 
ous BOOK. ‘his book, the real con- 
tents of which have indeed heen seen 
by very few, has been the cause of 
several attempts to impose something 
else upon the public, as being ‘ THE 
SPIRIT OF THE BOOK,’ and the his- 
tory of certain transactions between 
some exalted personages, &c. but 
without any ground whatever beyond 
conjecture, founded upon the general 
knowledge of a disagreement between 
the parties, We shall now trace 
these rumours to their source, and, 
aided by the clue of probability, ex- 
plore a labyrinth of error and per- 
plexity, till we arrive at a more evi- 
dent degree of certainty upon the sub- 
ject than has hitherto been obtained. 

*“* In the year 1806, during the 
existence of the Talent Administra- 
tion, it for the first time transpired, 
that very serious disputes existed be- 
tween the Prince and his royal con- 
sort, and that his Majesty correspond- 
ed with the Princess upon the sebject, 
and finally issued his command, that 
an investigation should take place, 
and which was accordingly under- 
taken by a special committee chosen 
from a certain number of noblemen. 

*€ On the part of one of these emi- 
nent personages, the who!e of this bu- 
siness was conducted by Mr. Perceval, 
and when concluded, it was Mr. Per- 
ceval that caused the whole nroceed- 
ings to be thrown into the, form of a 
book, and two large impressions of 
them to be printed, notwithstanding 
every individual person engaged in 
this business was sworn to observe the 
most inviolable secresv! ! 

“That it was the object of Mr. Per- 
ceval in his proceedings relative to 
the Book, from its first composition, - 
to.secure to himself the high office he 
filled, can no longer be doubted. In 
vain was the anxiety of persons ex- 
pressed for its publication; for, from 
the moment it suited Mr. Perceval’s 
purpose to conceal it, it was deter- 
mined the public should not be grati- 
fied. One or two copies for his royal 
master, as far as Mr. Perceval knew, 
were sufficient for his purpose. The 
Book was the stepping-stone to the 
late minister's ambition, and he saw 
and availed himself of the moment 
when any thing he chose to ask could 
nat be denied» The contents of the 
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Book were concealed as a sacred de- 
posit, and Mr. Perceval kept the key ; 
and thus for a while seemed to consi- 
der himself a king of kings! 

** On this high ground, feeling bim- 
self without a rival, which Mr. Perce- 
val could brook as little as any manin 
power, he went on nearly three years 
before he attended to the whispers 
that some copies of the MYSTERIOUS 
BOOK were In the hands of several 
persons. This rising uneasiness, it is 
supposed, produced the following ad- 
vertisement: 

* THE BOOK.—Any person hav- 


ing in their possession a CERTAIN 


Book, printed by Mr. Edwards, ins 


1807, but never published, with W. 
Lindsell’s name as the seller of the 
same on the title-page, and will bring 
it to W. Lindsell, bookseller, Wim- 
pole-street, will receive a handsome 
gratuity. —T'imes Paper, 27th March, 
1809. 

** Mr. Perceval's fears on this head 
were not groundless; for several per- 
sons, encouraged by the Jarge sums 
asked by a few holders of the book, 
came forward; some received five hun- 
dred, some eight, and one person fif- 
teen hundred guineas for a copy. In 
fact, it is supposed that not less than 
twenty thousand pounds were ex pend- 
ed in buying-up, and in concealing 
Mr. Perceval’s MYSTERIOUS BOOK 
from the public eye. 

** But in spite of all these precau- 
tions, it was Mr. Perceval’s fate to be 
again visited with dreadful forebod- 
ings, in relation to the Book, only a 
short time before his decease, when. the 
Bill for making provision for the 
Princesses was before the Commons. 
He then sent for every person, whom 
he knew was acquainted with the 
Book, and expressed his apprehen- 
sions that its contents had been im- 
properly divulged. As it might be 
expected on such an occasion, these 
persons attested their innocence, and 
Mr. Perceval cither was, or pretended 
to be, satisfied. 

* All this, upon which the public 
may rely, ought to convince them 
likewise of the little reliance that 
should be placed upon what has been 
called, ‘ The Spirit of the Book,’ or 
any other publication, which has pre- 
tended to narrate a history of the dif- 
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ference between two exalted per. 
sonages. 

“* Relative to what has been said in 
Parliament with respect to this mys. 
TERLOUs BOOK, we shall refer tg 
what was said respecting the Prince 
Regent's Message, delivered on Weds 
nesday, March 20, relative to provi- 
sion for the Princesses, when referring 
to the speech of Mr. Bennett, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that ‘ with regard to the separation of 
the royal persons alluded to, he should: 
say nothing. He might, and did la. 
ment it as much as any one could, hut 
neither as a minister, nor in any other 
character, did.he feel hitiself called 
upon to say any thing on the subject, 
( Hear, hear, hear !)—As to what had 
been said respecting the grant of the 
10,0001. additional to the Queen, the 
committee must be aware, that it was 
entirely ofa different nature from that 
now under consideration. Its object 
was to enable the Queen to meet ex- 
pences which she would be. likely to 
incur unconnected in any manner 
with the Princesses. There was no 
increase in the civil list of the Pfinee 
of Wales above that of the King, on 
the contrary, there was a diminution, 

‘Mr. Whitbread defended his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bennett) from the charge 
of inconsistency, and thought it most 
natural that he should wish to see.the | 
Princess of Wales placed in that situ- 
ation in which he believed every per- 
son in the country wished to see her. 
It was rather alarming to understand 
from the right hon. gentleman, that if 
a reconciliation should take place in 
a quarter where every one must desite 
it, the right hon. gentleman would 
have to come down to the Housete 
ask a new grant. There was no impro 
priety in enquiring as to the situation 
of the Princess of Wales. The right 
hon. gentleman has said, that he would 
state nothing, as aminister, on thesub: 
ject; but the time was, when the right 
hon. gentleman was not only williag 
to give information to every subject 
in the country, but had a book readyy 
which was to have gone not, only 
through the public of this conntrfy 
but through all Europe. Tis Book, 
the right hon. gentleman has since pur- 
chased up and suppressed, for what reasoe 
he knew not. Undoubtedly, as coum 
sel to her royal highness, he was in4 
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situation the most natural to be called 
upon for information, though it was 
possible he might now remain mute, 
when he intended to have had ten 
thousand tongues. But the Princess 
of Wales was not only inferior to the 
Queen in point of real income, but 
the Queen had the advantage of being 
also on the establishment with her 
husband. The Princess of Wales, on 
the contrary, was living in retirement, 
at Blackheath, for, as to separation, 
though he and others had used the 
word, the public knew nothing more 
than that she lived in retirement; and 
now they knew, that if ever matters 
came on a better footing, a. fresh 
grant of money would be demanded. 
It had been said, that they might go 
into the enquiry on the civil list 
after the grant was made; but making 
the grant under such circumstances, 
was parting with an advantage to 
which he could not consent. He 
should concur with his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Ponsonby), in voting 
against the resolution.’ 

“ Being further pressed on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Tierney, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, that ‘ As to 
what he was bound to do as far as it 
affected his own character and con- 
duct, he should always judge for bim- 
self. (Hear, hear!) He did not 
know with what view the right hon. 
gentleman now came forward, but he 
had no objection to state, that neither 
iv his character as counsel to her royal 
highness, in which he had important 
duties to perform, noras minister, nor 
in any other capacity, did he see any 
means of bringing a charge against 
her royal highness, nor did he enter- 
tain any opinion calculated to throw 
the slightest reflexion upon her, and 
further than this he should not state. 
As to the situation of her royal high- 
ness, he had no instruction to propose 
any additional grant; but if the right 
hon. gentleman, who now, for the first 
time, suggested it, could induce Par- 
liament to think favourably of such a 
Measure, he should be inclined, for 
one, to give that disposition its full 
effect.’ 

‘ Mr. Whitbread thought it extraor- 
dinary, that the right hon. gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
should recommend parliament to send 
4 message to the Prince. He had 
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stated, that he received no instruction 
to fropose a grant to the Princess of 
Waies, that was, in other words, he 
had given no advice to. that effect. 
They had heard the right hon. gentle- 
man state but a few minutes ago, that 
no imputation could attach to her 
royal highness, but he should not for- 
get, that she did at one time stand 
stigmatised, that he was once about to 
publish in her defence, but that she 
still remained unvindicated. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, what he had stated with respect 
to the Princess of Wales, was, that 
neither in his situation as counsel to 
her royal highness, nor in any other 
character, was he conscious that there 
existed a ground of charge. He 
should always be prepared to make 
the same statement.” 

** Upon this important debate it 
was observed at the time, that * Mr. 
Perceval, the pious Mr. Perceval, had 
been the counsellor and friend of this 
illustrious, and, we believe, deeply in- 
jured personage—he ‘had been the 
champion of her cause, and the public 
accuser of those suspected of having 
aimed a blow against her reputation 
and her happiness—he proclaimed 
her innocence, and defied her ene- 
mies to substantiate a single charge 
derogatory to her honour—yet the 
moment he had it in his power to 
serve her, and prove the sincerity of 
his former professions, the relégzous, 
the pious, the moral Mr. Perceval, 
passes, by his client with marked neg- 
lect —he abandons his friend—the ¢ il- 
lustrious and injured stranger’ is for- 
gotten: and in the intended arrange- 
ments for the comfort and dignity of 
the Princess of England, the wife of 
his royal master—the Princess Regent, 
the future Queen of the British Em- 
pire, is not noticed! pot even once 
alluded to in the message from the 
thione, though that message was drawn 
up and presented to the legislature 
under the direction of her late coun- 
sellor and friend!—The tear may fall 


“upon the cheek of injured beauty, but. 


the pious Mr. Perceval will not stretch 


‘ forth his hand to cheer the sufferer, 


lest he should lose his balance, and 
totter from the seat of power!! In 
the course of this debate, the repo: ted 
Separation, the Delicate Inquiry, and 
the suppression of Je Buok, were all 
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touched upon. At last, Mr. Perce. 
val—the pious—the tolerant Mr. Per- 
ceval rose, with, apparently great re- 
juctance, and coldly declared, * he 
could noé recollect any thing which it 
was possible to bring as a charge against 
the Princess of Wales. —Now, this we 
conceive the important point; for a 
total separation has been much spoken 
of; and it has been roundly and very 
generally asserted, that the intended 
sneasure of separation was closely con- 
hected with Mr. Perceval’s continu- 
ance in office; but as the minister 
cannot bring a charge of criminality, 
THERE CAN BE SO GROUND FoR 
THE SEPARATION—and this may ul- 
timately preserve England from much 
distraction and calamity. 

“This discussion, it was fondly ima- 
gined, would have been the means of 
bringing before the public the whole 
of that history which the three great 
counsellors of her royal highness, an 
illustrious duke, the present Lord 
Chancellor, and the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, thought fit at the 
time (1806) to print, as the means of 
her justification. That the materials 
which Mr. Percéval printed, were 
considered as sufficient for her justifi- 
cation, were beyond all doubt. 

“* As to her royal highness’s debts, 
it was perliars in this respect rather 
illiberal to refer to the fetes and 
the parties at Blackheath to all the 
Percevals, and all the friends and 
favourites of the Percevals, includ 
ing the Wilsons, &c.; her royal 
highness’s liberality in christening 
presents to the little Perceyals, and 
alt their maids, and all their wet- 
nurses, and all their dry-nurses. It is 
admitted, that at Blackheath her royal 
highness became 50,0001. in debt. If, 
upon an enquiry into the items of that 
account, it will be found that the fa- 
inily of Mr. Perceval, then her hero, 
advocate, and champion, helped her 
to spend it, how does it become him 
to say that he has no provision to offer 
for her, and reproach those who con- 
sult her rights and the dignity of the 
throne with an interested interference, 
merely because they never partook of 
her bounty. 

“Mr. Perceval, who knows right 
well the author of the mysterious book ; 
Mr. Perceval, the ez-devant champion 
of the Princess of Wales, well ac- 
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quainted with all the Delicate Investi- 
gation; Mr. Perceval, the Prince's 
favourite, and the Prime Minister of 
England, admitted in his place in the 
House of Commons, that ber Royal 
Highness has come pure and untouch- 
ed out of the fiery ordeal. Why, then, 
is she not admitted to enjoy, at least, 
the cold formalitics of court et/quette, 
and the other exterior advantages uf her 
exalted rank? This court etiquette ma,, 
no doubt, bave no charms for her, but 
it would infuse life, 2nd health, and 
spirit, into thousands. Every trades- 
man in London has felt the beneficial 
effects ofa birth-day ball, ora drawing. 
room at St. James's, even at the close 
ofa reign, uniformly remarked for pa- 
triarchal simplicity in the Sovereign, 
Then, whata stimulus might be given 
to the declining trade of this great 
metropolis by a brilliant court, amp!) 
supplied as it is by the public, under 
the auspices of a Princess (naw pro- 
nounced injured) amiable and blame. 
less, anda Prince, always celebrated 
for taste, magnificence, and splendou”. 


The New Pocket Cyrcrorzpia ; 
or Elements of Useful Knowledge, 
methodically arranged : designed fer 
the higher Classes in Schools, and 
for Young Persons in general. 
Joan Mitxrarp, Assistant Libre- 
rian of the Surry Institution. \2mo, 
648 pp. 8s. Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones. 1Slt. 

J i author of this work does not 

pretend to exhibit ‘* the entire 
circle of the sciences,” but has, we 
think, succeeded in giving ‘ a fami- 
liar and instructive exposition of the 
most important of them: a very 
competent account is also given of the 
arts afd institutions of civil life, This 
plan includes a variety of useful and 
entertaining matter, and affords much 
satisfactory information on subjects, 
of which young persons are most fre- 
quently ignorant. The following ab- 
stract of “ contents” will give some 
idea of the book; it is divided into 
nine parts. : 
Part 1.— Literature contains lan- 
guage, gramnuar, logic, rhetoric, poes 
try, and the drama, taste, mythology, 
and improvement of the memory. 

II. Geography. Progress of Geogra- 

phy, geographical definitions, Europes 

Asia, Africa, America, British domi- 
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nions.—II[. Chronology. Epochas and 
eras, divisions of time, mouths, and 
days—IV. History. Antient and mo- 
dern history, biography, heraldry.— 
V. Manufactures. Ot these 106 kinds 
are described, and arranged alphabe- 
tically. —VI. Fine Arts. Writing. print- 
ing, drawing, painting, sculptore, en- 
graving, music.—VIl. Philosophy, 
Sciences, and Arts. Metaphysics, anci- 
ent philosophyaad philosophers, ethics, 
mathematics ; under the last bead, ar- 
chitecture navigation, and fortification 
are treated —VIII. Paysics. Mecha- 
tics. hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneuma- 
tics, meteorology, acoustics, optics, as- 
tronomy, magnetism, electricity, gal- 
vanism, chemistry, natural history; the 
latter head including the animal, ve- 
getable, and mineral kingdoms.— 

‘1X. Theology. _Cliristian revelation 
and the principal Christian sects. 

The author on in general, treated 
his multifarious subjects with sach 
perspicuity and brevity, as to render 
these * Elements of Useful Know- 
ledge,” highly acceptable to young 
persons, and more especially toschoo/s. 


_ A distinguishing feature of this 


work is the recommendation of select 
books, several lists of books are judici- 

/ ously executed, and include the most 
recent publications of merit in all de- 
partments of literature and science. 
Of this part of the author’s labours, we 
must express our warmest approbation. 
The saperintendants of education may 
safely commit these books to their pu- 
fis as they appear to have been se- 
ected with scrupulous accuracy and 
considerable judgment. 

We shall conclude our brief notice 
of this useful and interesting compen- 
dium of science, by earnestly recom- 
mending it to the attention of young 
persons ;—it is admirably calculated to 
increase their knowledge, and is equal- 
ly fitted to amuse them, F. G.” 


The Speech of His Roya Hien- 
ness the Duxe of Sussex in the 
House of Lords, on the CaTHouic 
Question, on Tuesday, April 21, 
1812; with proofs and illustrations. 
dto. pp, G3. 1812. 

Ws are giad to see this document 

of royal industry presented to 
the public in a more complete form 
than it was possible it could be in the 


ordinary reports of the news. papers. 
We were present at the delivery of the 
speech, and though not mnch impress- 
ed with any high idea of the eloquence 
of the Duke of Sussex, we could not 
but acknowledge that he had prepared 
a speech very creditable to his Royal 
Highness’s reading, and im many parts 
very applicable to the subject. It 
bears every possible mark of a labour- 
ed composition; but we have felt ia 
the reading of it the same aukward 
impression of its abruptness which 
dwelt upon our minds at the time we 
were hearing it. His Royal Highness 
seems to have aimed at Tacitus as his 
model, delivering himself in pithy sen- 
tences without any: flow of language or 
any elaborate concatenation of periods. 
Of his the reader will be sufficiently 
aware in the following extract: 


** My Lords, 


“ Every good subject must respect 
the laws of bis country, 

“Tt is not enough to begin by submit- 
ting to them ; but it is ourdacy alyo to 
maintain them as long as they exist. 

“This obedience which must be reli- 
giousiy observed, does vot prevent us, 
bowever froin investigating the incon- 
veniences of laws, which, at the tiaie 
they were framed, might have been po- 
litical, prudent, nay even necessary, but 
now, from a total change of circum- 
stances and events, may have become 
unjust, oppressive, and equally useless, 

“If, on enquiry, the subject finds 


himself aggrieved, his next step should + 


be, to petition the Sovereign, or both 
Houses of Parliament, for redress. 
“This is one of the greatest privi- 
leges of our glorious constitution, up- 
on which too much stress cannot be 
laid, as it tends not only to secure the 
liberty cf the subject, but likewise to 
ensure the tranquillity of the state. 
1 Woelliam and Mary, Stat. 2. c. 2. 
“Such memorials ought always. to 
be drawn up, and presented with, all 
humility and respect; when it be- 
comes the duty of the legislature to re- 
ceive them in that conciliatory and 
gracious inauner, and to pay them. that 
dne and serious attention, as will. cen- 
vince the petitioners of the justiceand 
reliefthey may reasonably expect from 
the inclination which the Savereign 
and Parliament cannot but at all times 
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feel, to benefit the loyal and faithful the very dregs of argument by its re 
subjects of these realms. peated consideration in repeated ses- 
“Influenced by such motives, we sions of Parliament. Perseverance in 
ought, my lords, to take the petition a goodca use, however, deserves to be" 
presented to us into consideration, and respected, and we do very sincerely re- 
give it that thought which the import- spect the zealous efforts of His Royal 
ance of the matter demands; bearing Highness in behalf of the Roman Ca. 
in mind the additional weight it has tholics of Ireland. Before the present 
received from the respectability of the article goes to press the public will 
signatures, as to consequence, moral have witnessed another endeavour to 
worth, and numbers. bring that question to a conciliatory ad- 
“The subject of the petition is justment, by Mr. Canning,whose mo- 
momentous in the extreme, asitclaims tion stands for Thursday the 18th of 
redress on particular points, whiclt all June; what its success will be wewill 
must allow are intimately connected hardly venture to anticipate after the 
with parts of our constitution. declaration of ministers, that it is no 
** We ought not, therefore, to treat longer to be entertained as a cabinet 
this-supplication lightly; but toallow measure. 
ita patient and impartial hearing, so ‘The following paragraphs with 
. as to prove to the nation, that we which His Royal Highties’s speech 
have. favoured it with such aserious concludes, do equal honour to the libe- 
and fair discussion, as is alone likely rality of his mind and the feelings of 
to conduct us to a temperate and pro- his heart :-— 
per conclysien; and that the memo- ** These sentiments are the conse- 
rialists may depart satisfied they have quence of diligent, constant, apd'seri- 
not been dismisted with an impetuo-ity cus inquiry, and have been grektly in- 
and frivolity, ill-suited either to the fluenced by deep and religious medi- 
gravity or dignity of the highest, and, tation. 
in that sense, the last court of appeal «* Since the last time I ventured to in- 
and equity in this country. trude myself upon the attention of this 
“* All impassioned feelings, how- House, domestic calamities and serious 
ever useful and praiseworthy, even at indisposition have almost constantly ° 
other times, should be set at rest for visited me ;—it is in such mamentsas 
the present, whilst we ought to clothe those, my Lords, when it appeared a 
and invest ourselves with the wisdom, few instants would separate me for ever 
calmness, aud scrutiny, of a Plate ora from this mortal life, and the hopes of 
Socrates, in order that, by comparing a better consoled me in the hour of 
the different bearings, and weizhing anguish and sorrow,—that all preju- 
the various points, we may form a cor- dices cease, and that man views human 
rect, unbigssed, and disinterested opi- eyents, unbiassed by prepossession, 
nion, as to the fitness, propriety, and in theirtrue light, inspired with Christ- 
expediency, of the measure. tian charity, and calmed by a conf- 
“Here, bigotry must skulk to the dent resignation on the mercy of the 
dark and loathsome recess of igno- Omnipotent :—at these times, when 
rance, presumption, obstinacy, and one may be almost said to stand 
ill-nature; making room for truth, face to face with one’s Creator—I have 
knowledge, reason, and generosity. frequently asked myself, what prefer- 
* With such pilots at our helm, we ence I could urge ia my favour, tomy 
may be certain of bringing our vessel Redeemer, over my fellow-creatures, | 
toa welcome port, and to a secure an- in whose sight all well-intentioned and 
chorage. : well-irclined men have an equal claim 
** Much has been said lately, my to his mercy? The anspver of my col 
Lords, ofanew era; I have sought for it science always was :—Follow the di- 
on all sides, with the utmost care and rections of your Divine Master; love 
anxiety, but in vain.” one another, and do not unto others 
It is no disparagement to the talents what you would not have them do unto 
of His Royal HighneSs to saythat hehas you: and upon this doctrine Lam act 
advanced nothing new upon the ques- ing. 
tion ; for like that of the slave trade it ‘* The present life cannot be the 
has been exhausted, drained even to boundady of our destination ; it is but 
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the first stage, the infancy, of our exist- 
ence; it is a minority, during which 
we are tu prepare for more noble occu- 
pations; and the more faithfully we 
discharge our duties here below, the 
more exalted will be the degree of pro- 
tection and felicity we may hope to 
attain hereafter. 

** How should I feel if 1 were exclu- 
ded from these civil rights; which are 
denied my fel!ow-creatures. This is a 
question that in my opinion can be 
answered but in one way; especially 
convinced as I am that ‘civil immuni- 
ties, guarded by mild and secure boun- 
daries, cannot endanger either church 
or state. 

** Lost, indeed, must that church 
be, whose only existence cculd depend 
upon deprixing any body of men, from 
a.faithful and firm adherence to their 
own Conscientious and religious opini- 
ous; of their liberties and free customs; 
and reduce them toa state of civil ser- 
vitude. Should the safety of the church 
be utterly inconsistent with all the ci- 
vil rights of the far larger part of the 
inhabitants ofa country,—that church 
would be, not only in the most deplo- 
rable state, but likewise in the most 
imminent danger. Such are not, how- 
ever, my fears, | confess; and I trust 
that the time is not far distant, when 
the good sense and moderation of all 
parties will mutually yield ;—ther, all 
exclusive system will be blotted out 


‘from our civil code; and the union of the 


two countries will not be found merely 
to exist in anact of Parliament, but to 
dwell in the hearts of every English- 
man and Irishman, under whatever ci- 
vil or religious denominativn it may 
be at preseut. 

_. Much, certainly, depend upon the 
irish themselves. It is the duty of 
their enlightened nobility and gentry, 
fo Impress on the minds of the rest of 
their brethren, that it is by their own 
moderation and obedience, even for a 
time under theirpresent difficulties and 
incovemencies ; that they will acquire 
additional claims to the confidence of 
the legislature | will mot say, as that 
they have sufficiently merited; but to 
their further kindness and consider- 
ation, 

** The clergy should, after the decla- 
rations which they have published and 
circulated, instruct and encourage 
their flocks in the duties of Christian 
submission, for which they have an 

Universar Mac. Vou. XVI. 
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additional stimulus from motives of 
personal pride; for as far back as the 
year 1414, their hierarchy was consi- 
dered one of the first and most inde- 
pendent. 

** At the council of Constance, the 
British ambassadors owed their rank 
and precedence to the King of Eng- 
land, only as King of Ireland; which 
was considered as one of the four em- 
pires in Europe, that had not been con- 
quered. Those mentioned were, the 
Roman—the Constantinopolitan—the 
Irish—and the Spanish. As long as 
they proceed constitutionally, and lay 
their representations respectfully be- 
fore their Sovereign and Parliament, 
I shall feel myself bound steadily to 
support them; but from the hour I 
perceive another system to be adopted, 
as a friend of order and a faithful sub- 
ject, I shall then reluctantly withdraw 
myself from a cause in which L cannot 
conceal my heart most deeply interest- 
ed, from motives of the general wel- 
fare and ‘good of the country. | 

** Let the Roman Catholic laity and 
priesthood warn their fellow-subjects 
that if they, unfortunately, should get 
irritable, and endeavour to separate 
from us, they would be Working their 
own downfall, as well as the ruin of 
their sister-kingdom; and that if in 
the midst ofsucha confusion, a foreign 
enemy were to invade them, their 
cause would bé weakened, and their 
total destruction follow; as relief 
would not be the object of the foe, but 
the possession of all their property, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. 

** God forbid that such a calamity 
should visit us! “Butat the same time 
that 1 give this caution to any Catho- 
lic, let me equally impress upon my 
Protestant friends, that our cause would 
more firmly succeed by promoting the 
happiness of the people,—by preach- 
ing and practising love and union; 
than in widening the breach, and en- 
creasing a division by persecution; 
which is a principle of injustice, an 
not a misteken conscience, begetting 
fanaticism, and propagating instead of 
suppressing, opinions of discordance. 

“* If we are united among.ourseives, 
by the consciousness that we have all 
equal rights in the constitution, we 
need dread neither foreigu nor domes- 
tic foe; and the interest every man 
will then take in the welfare of the em- 
pire, — give ay additional stimulus 

3 . 
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to his industry and to his exertions. 
These are my sentiments. 

** Lhave, for particular reasons) stu- 
diously avoided touching upon the co- 
ronation oath, not from want of having 
formed my opinion upon that subject ; 
but from motives of personal respect 
and delicacy. But one remark [ can- 
not refrain from making; and if [ am 
out of order, | beg the learned lord to 
signify it tome, when [ shall instantly 
desist. 

‘* Much has been said relative to 
the repugnance shown to the measure 
in acertain quarter, Should this re- 
pugnance have proceeded from consi- 
derations of religious and prudential 
motives warring together, may not the 
indisposition which most deeply affects 
us all, and none more particularly 
than myself, have been occasioned by 
them? 

** By removing these obstacles, 
might we not pave the way and open 
a gleam for a pe fect recovery ? This is 
ainvystery which can only ke known by 
theGreatDisposer of ail human events, 
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who alone has a right and a poser to 
take away that life which he has given 
us; and therefore to his will we must 
patiently submit, but with pious resig- 
nation hope for the best. 

* [ could not, however, have 
brought my mind to have concluded, 
without mentioning this considera- 
tion. 

** And now, haying fubilled con- 
scientiously my duty towards my 
country, L shall in my turn listen to 
the further discussion of this impor- 
tant question, with the same patience 
and attention with which your lord- 
ships have favoured me; and for 
which I return you my thanks.” 
eT 
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THE UNRIVALLED BEAUTY AND 
GLORY OF RELIGION. 


(By Henry Moore, of Liskeard.) 


Sorr are the fruitful flowers that bring 
The welcome promise of the Spring, 
And soft the vernal gale ; 
Sweet the mild warblings of the grove, 
The voice of nature and of love, 
That gladden every vale. 


But softer in the mourner’s ear 
Sounds the mild voice of mercy near, 
That whispers sins forgiven 5 

And sweeter far the music swells, 
When. to raptur’d sou! she tells 
Of peace and promised heaven. 


Fair are the flowers that deck the ground, 
And groves and gardens blooming round, 
Unnumber’d charms unfold; 
Bright is the sun’s meridian ray, 
And bright the beams of setting day 
That robe the clouds in gold. 


But far more fair the pious breast 

In richer robes of goodness drest, 
Where heaven’s own graces shine ; 

And brighter far the prospects rise, 

That burst on Faith’s delighted eyes, 
From glories all divine. 


All earthly charms, however dear, 
Howe’er they please the eye or ear, 
Will quickly fade and fly ; 
And earthly glory paint the blaze, 
And soon the transitory rays 

In endless darkness die. 


The softer beauties of the just 
Shall never moulder in the dust, 
Or know a sad decay ; 
Their honours time and death defy, 
And round the throne of heaven on high, 
Beam everlasting day. 


Love Letrers to my Wire. By 


James WoopuHouss, 
[Concluded from page 314.} 


TTHESE powerful perturbations help'd 
his heart 

To shake off sorrow, or forget the smart; 

Turn'd the strong current of his troubled 
mind, 

To combat friends so false, and so un 
kind— + 

To spurn his impious consort’s;desperate 
curse, j 

Vented his saintly soul in full reverse— 

And so did providential wisdom serve, 

To give his gracious will a different curve, 
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To change the conflict for another care, 

And drive from heart and mind the imp 
Despair. 

When reason’s clamorous coadjutors 

raye, 

And scarce that queen her regal rights can 
save ; 

Assembling in a base tumultuous mob, 

To storm her palace,and her treasures rob ; 

Imagination shews her needless reign, 

And pride still prompts the ragamuffin 
train 5 

Till lord-chief-justiee Will, well arm’d 
with laws, . 

Engages anger to assist her cause, 

And bring the culprits to her legal bar, 

To shew th’ injustice of their shameless 


jar; ” 

With magisterial pow’r commissioned out, 

To quell his feebler fellow’s rabble rout ; 

Whe comes=-sees—conquers-—-then, as 
right and meet, 

Lays pow’r and laurels at the sovereign’s 
fert.; . 

But when in close cabal the band unite, 

And plan intrigues and plots in secret 
spite— 

Conceal, in silence, all their treacherous 
Stir, 

While framing adverse pleas to puzzle 
her ; 

When every weaker passion’s arm’d by 

ride. 

And trait’rous will comes~truckling to 
their side; 

While anger either sleeps upon his post, 

Or sooth’d to tameness by the hostile 
host, 

They sap her pow’r, or storm her trem- 
bling throne, 

Before their subtle scheme’s completely 
known— 

Like rash assassins lurk around her scat, 

While time assisting, skreens their close 
retreat ; 

Nor-e’er their diabolic purpose blabs, 

Till each affection strikes its fatal stabs. 

When strong men, arm’d, their pow’r 

and places keep, 

Their goods are safe, and they securely 


sleep ; 

But when aa wedded ‘vonsorts, much 
more stout, 

Their husbands bind at home, or hunt 
them out, 

Instead of helpmates prove the direst rod, 

nine bridegrooms and blaspheming 

od ! 

But wiser Job was ne’er a woman’s tool ; 

He even dar’d to call his wife a fool ; 

And I, my {Hannah, wert thou thus to 


ame, 
Should venture to revile thee just the 
same, 
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And tho’, for thee, my fond affections 
glow, 
More than for ali the other hers below— 
And thou, life’s partner, with a warmth 
as pure, : 
Return’st my passion, making love se- 
cure ; > 
But should, e’er passion aim to raise thee 
higher 
Than Christ, my king, and heaven's al- 
mighty sire ; 
I'd beg of him his spirit to impart, 
To drive thee, dearest idol! from my 
heart ; 
Or, by the help of his assisting grace, 
To keep that passion in its proper place ! 
For hath not He, Philanthropist divine ; 
A prior and superior claim to thine? * 
He form’d us both, my fair one, at the 
first ; 
And still hath nourish’d us, and still hath 
uurs’d. 
For us, impell’d by unbeginning love, 
He left the realms of heavenly bliss 
above, 
And came among rebellious men below, 
To live a life of misery, pain, and woe ; 
And here, for us, his precious blood was 
spilt, 
To cleanse our souls and bodies both from 
guilt! 
Thou may’st, perhaps, suppose thy love 
“of me, 
As great in purity, tho’ not degree ; 
And that thy love would even death ca- 
ress, 
To buy me bliss, or make life’s miseries 
less— 
I own, dear dame! thy love, wi:hout 
dispute, 
Has little mixture of the human brute ; 
But when compar’d to His, in strength, 
or time, 
So prompt! so pure! so noble! so sub- 
lime ; 
Tho’ thine be energetic—constant—true, 
It sinks to nothing in a religious view ! 
He lov’d me ere my being tirst began ! 
And by his love he shap’d me into man! 
Lov’d me with everlasting love, ere 
thou 
Gain’d’st my first pledge, or gav’st thy 
plighted vow ; 
And will continue our eternal jriend, 
When all our temporal ties and interests 
end! 
Thy life’s but frail—love’s enerzics burt 
smali— 
His endless !—boundless '—and he « 
all! 
He made me in the womb, an 
life ; 
He therefore claims as maker—ti. 
wife, 


3P2 
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He still maintains me, clothes me, feeds 
me, free, 

And, mainly, earth’s best blessing! gave 
me thee. 

He, as my maker, has exelusive claim— 

As saviour and supporter still the same— 

Nor can his right, as governor and guide, 

As king, and priest, and prophet, be de- 
nied— 

Yet shewing love, and gvodness, greater 
still, 

When I had disobey’d his blessed will— 

When I had forfeited both bliss and 
breath ; 

My soul and body doom’d to worse than 
death, 

He left ethereal, beatific, throne, 

To make that boundless love and good- 
ness known! 

Suffering all ills from friends and sinful 
men, 

To make man’s rebel brood his own 
again! 

And now from heaven his blessed spirit 
sends, ry 

To make mankind his brothers, sisters, 
friends ! 

He bought, by death, my body and my 
soul! 

And may not He, in justice, claim the 
whole? 

And ought not I adore Him, far above 

All other objects ? love with greater love ? 

Yield up my all, unmourn’d, when he 
remands 

The temporal blessings of his bounteous 
hands? 

Yes, I'll endeavour murmuring to repress, 

Wert thou no more my widow'd arms to 
bless ! 

Would labour to subdue each groan and 

sigh, 

Should only son, and every daughter, 
die!— 

Would strive to stop the springs of plain- 
tive tear, 

Were he to countermand all comforts here! 

For love of him Id freely sacrifice 

My health, my limbs, my life, with all 
its joys !— 

Assured, should he here all his gifts recal, 

His love in heav’n would give me more 
than all! 

More than the wealth of all the worlds 
below, 

His love, in gracious bounty, would be- 
stow 5 

But all that friend for sacrifice requires, 

Are only lusts undue, and base desires— 

And all He asks, his purchase to impart, 

The free-will offering of a faithful heart! 

Nor ev’n that heart would He monopolise, 

Excluding what He caus’d as creature- 
ties ; 
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But let those lower affections keep their 
place, 
To thee, to thine, and all the human 
race! 
Yea, orders due regard, by man be paid, 
To every living thing his hand has made! 
Thou, my dear Hannah! heav’n hath 
better taught, 
Than harbouring in thy heart one impi- 
ous thought ! 
Thou never triest to turn thy sout aside, 
And rob thy Saviour for the sake of pride; 
Withdraw’st from thy Redeemer future 
trust, 
To waliow in the filth of fleshly lust~ 
Aim’st not thy ignorance should his wis- 
dom wrong, 
And give such licence to a graceless 
tongue 5 
Nor wish thy passion might his pow’r 
controul, 
And with one daring curse eondemn thy 
soul! 
Thy honour’d husband thon esteem’st 
too much, 
Against his delegated pow’r to grutch, 
Or seek his calm credulity to chouse, 
To spend his chattels, or to spoil his 
house-— 
His tender love to loath—his bed abhor— 
And make the marriage-state a state of 
war ; 
His patience to disturb—his peace de- 
stroy— ; 
His comforts kill, and banish genuine 
a meas 
But faithfully fulfil thy virtuous vow— 
Oh! that I had the pure experience 
now! 
One sweet refiection soothes each piere- 
ing smart, 
And pours fresh vigour thro’ my feeble 
heart— 
One cordial consolation still remains 
To stifle woe, and ward off all my pains— 
Wise Providence, still watchful, yield 
reliefs, 
Making self-murderers of all pangs and 
griefs— 
With time’s mild opiates lulls the soul’: 
alarms, 
And soon will fold me in thy fondling 
arms— 
There, in that magic circle, sigh nor 
tear, 
Nor any imp of misery dares appear ; 
A filtering spell! to bring back youthfcl 
prime, i 
And make ‘ove’s transports Jast as long % 
time! 
Still more to chear and charmeaeh sut- 
fering soul, { 
While days, and months, and years, ai 
ages roll, 
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Each head and heart, while simple and 
serene, 

Whate’er the changes of life’s chequer’d 
scene, 

With heav’n’s high lord close correspon- 
dence holds, 

Whose goodness governs all his hands 
unfolds ; . 

That hand whose might moulds nature’s 
elements, 

To answer all his wisdom’s kind intents ; 

fakes wicked men his implemeuts on 
earth, 

To favour those that boast a second birth, 

And demons, who infest this world be- 
low, 

Heaven's tools to forward future weal or 
woe ! : 

Who, thro’ the medium of his written 
will, 

Pronounces no event.can end in ill ; 

To those that love him with true filial 
fear. 

And strive to practise all his precepts 
here— 

That ail in vain vile agerts fret and toil, 

Hlis grace to baffle, and his strength to 
foil— 

That accident’s a mere unmeaning word— 

Chance, fate, luck, fortune, equaily ab- 
surd 5. 

All us’d by ignorance, drawn from hea- 
then source, 

With Christian mietds devoid of sense or 
foree— 

All nam’d contingence, clearly under- 
stood, 

Working together for the greatest good— 

That all things here below, and all above, 

Were plann’dl by wisdom, and employ’d 
by love, 

While God, by boundless goodness— 
mercy—imight, 

With infinite exertions keeps them right ; 

And all the gracious, wheresve’er they 
are, : 

Or whatsoe’er the earthly lot they share, 

Will, when their temporary warfare’s 


past, 
Find all their labours end in bliss at last! 
Thus, while my mind these maxims en- 
tertains, 
Faith blunts the edge, and point, of all 
* my pains ; 
From every wound ef woe extracts the 
sting, 
And makes my ravish’d soul with rapture 
sing! 
Pours Gilead’s balm in every sinful sore, 
And makes my breast, unburden’d, fear 
no.more 5 
Gives all endeavour superadded force, 
While seeking pleasure from its perfect 
SOUrCO 
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Nor lets my purblind reason, blinking, 
grope, 

But joining Faith, and her fair sister, 
Hope, 

Conducts me thro’ the scenes of sense and 
time, 

Still viewing visions bright, and more 
sublime, 

While those celestial twins each step 
afford 

Some new delight, from heav’n’s exhaust- 
less hoard, 

As thro’ life’s glimmering twilight glad 
they go 

Thro’ safest, smoothest, sweetest paths, 
below 3 , 

Love, still attending on her friends, as 
fond 

To find more lovely landscapes far be- 
yond! 

As Israel’s chieftain, from exalted stand, 

On Pisgah’s top saw Canaan’s promis’d 
land— 

Beheld the beauties of that bless’d abode, 

Whose fields and hills, with milk and 
honey flowed, 

Then left his friends; with all earth’s 
fleeting joys, 

To find Christ’s full fruition in the skies ! 

So soars. the Christian with his new- 
fledg'd wings. 

To catch clear glimpses of ethereal 
things— 

From earthly scaffold views the heavenly 
scope, 5 

With sky-born love, 
faith aud hope, 

Who shew, awhile, how pure the pros- 
pects shine, 

Lead on, look in, they both their charge 
resign ; 

But love, whose name and nature’s like 
her sire’s, 

Pure, holy love ne’er tarries, stops, or 
tires ; 

But helps to bear, or lifts off every 
load, 

Which cumber Christians in life’s weary- 
ing road— 

Assist those kind compeers to lend new 
light, 

With strengthening cordials, thro’ dis- 
temper’s night, 

And shield from dark despair in shades of 
death ; 

Then bears their spirits at their parting 
breath, 

And on to heav’n, with angel-swiftness 


*tween blessed 


flies, 
To feast them there with never-ending 
joys! 
These helps, my Hannah, thus re- 
moved from thee, 
My gracious God administers to me— 
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This faith ayd hope to conquer anxious 
fear, 
And love to comfort me in life’s career ; 
While, when my pains, and griefs, and 
cares corrode, 
They ease my heart of half its hapless 
load, 
Beaming warm sunshine o’er my wintry 
breast, 
While prayers and praises exercise the 
rest. 
Thus tranquillis’d, I now pass the night 
and day 
In health, sing hymns—in all afflictions 
ray 3 
Give laud and blessing back each happy 
hour— 
Yea, thanks for pains and sorrow’s heal- 
ing pow’r ; 
Still, faithful Hannah! thou art ne’er 
forgot, 
Still, still 1 long for thee to crown my 
lot! 
When thou art absent, all this earth con- 
tains 
Could ne’er exclude anxieties and pains. 
When thou art present, every sound and 
sight, 
And scent, and taste, gives exquisite de- 
light ; 
While, with our progeny, ’mid pains and 
woes, 
Unnumber’d blessings heav’n cach hour 
bestows ! 
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O Thou! from whom all bliss derives 

its birth, 

All joy in heay’n—all happiness on earth, 

Great, gracious God; propitious, hear 
my pray’r! 

Grant, soon again, those comforts I may 
share, 

Those dear delights thou giv’st with her 
alone, 

And those thy bounteous hand hath made 
our own! 

Oh! let thy love and pow’r to each dis- 
pense, 

In all the dealings of thy providence, 

Time’s happiest trusts, health, compe- 
tence, and peace ! 

Till life, with all its lusts and conflicts, 
cease ! 

Vouchsafe them thy best helps and bliss, 
to prove, 

To know thyself in faith, and hope, and 
love— 

To know thy only well-beloved son, 

With all the blessings which his blood 
hath won! 

The strength and comforts of the holy 
ghost, 

Enabling all to fill their earthly pest— 

With these thy gifts, all other graces join, 

To make them holy—make them ever 
thine ! 

Eternal God and Saviour! grant me this, 

On earth I neither hope nor beg for greater 


bliss ! ~ 


VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
" in Hand, Sc. (Hc.- 


Yr RXHE Rev. Robert Walpole has in 
the press, an Essay on the Mis- 
representations, Ignorance, and Pla- 
giarisms of certain Infidel Writers. 
The Rev. George Crabl.e is prepar- 
ing a volume of Tales, to be printed 
uniformly with his other works. 
Mr. Sowerby, author of the British 
Mineralogy, basjust published a plate 
representing the meteor-stone, which 


was seen to fall in Yorkshire, on the. 


13th of December, 1795, with repre- 
sentations of two others, one of which 
fell in Scotland in 1804, and the other 
in Ireland in 1810, all of which are de- 
posited in his museum. 

M. J. B. Fray, Member of the Le- 
gion of Hononr, and of several literary 
societies, has lately published some 
experiments which he made, to prove 
that animalcules of infusion are not 


produced from the eggs of invisible 
insects floating in the atmosphere. 
i‘r. Buchan bas lately published 


* Bionomia, or Opinions on Life and 


Health, intended as a precursor to a 
Course of Lectures on the Philosophy 
of Sentient Beings. It abounds with 
observations on vitality, or the princi- 
ples of life, a subject neglected by 
the moderns for the study of inert - 
matter! 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 


The University of Parma has been 
surpressed, in consequence of the ex- 
tension of the French system of pub- 
lic instruction to the departments be- 
yond the Alps. 

The Council of Police at Berlin, bas 
prohibited the use of Magnetism as 3 
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medical remedy, except under the di- 

section of regular practitioners, who 
are also. ordered -to report the effects 
of its operations. 

M. Degen lately made another ex- 
periment with his flying machine, at 
Tivoli, near Paris. He descended 
from a scaffold erected in the grand 
walk, and alighted safe in the old park 
of Sceaux. He was buoyed up bya 
small balloon, to which wings were at- 
tached, made of taffety, 22 feet in 
length and 8} in breadth. 

At the late sale of the Roxborough 
library, a competition took place for 
the Decameron of Boccacio, a single 
volume in small! folio, printed in the 
year 14713; when, after a most spirited 
bidding, it was knocked down to the 
Marquis of Blandford, for 2,2601. 
Earl Spencer was the competitor with 
the Marquis. The Marquis proposed 
starting with five guineas, but Lord 
Spencer put itinat 1001. When the 
Marquis bid the last 10h. Lord S, said, 
“IT bow to you.” The engagement 
was very fierce, and at i's termination 
there was a general “‘ Huzza/” Pre- 
sently after, the Marquis offered his 
hand to Lord S. saying, ‘* We are 
géod_ friends still? His lordship re- 
plied, ‘* Perfectly—indeed, 1 am 
obliged to you.”—** So am I to you,” 
said the Marquis, ‘‘ therefore the ob- 
ligation is mutual.”—He declared that 
it was his intention to have gone as far 
as 50001.—Before, he was possessed of 
a copy of the same edition, but it 
wanted five leaves; for which five 
leaves, as Lord S. obse:ved, * he 
night be said to have given 2,260l. 

On the Ist of May, the island of 
Barbadoes was enveloped in almost 
total darkness, from half past seven 
in the mofning until noon, ‘in conse- 
quence of a thick fall of fine dust, 
consisting of volcanic matter. This 
phenomenon was ushered in by vio- 
lent explosions during the night of 
the 30th, like thunder, with oeca- 
sional Hashes of lightning from the 
northward and eastwaid. Captain 
Power, of the Neptune, from Lime- 
rick, who reached Barbadoes on the 
Sth, stated, that he met witha similar 
phenomenon 500 miles to windward, 
{rom which it was inferred that it pro- 
ceeded from a volcanic eruptign in 
the Western Islands. ‘fhe dust lay an 
inch thick on the ground in Barbva- 
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does; but instead of being injurious 
to vegetation, it was expected to be 
highly beneficial. 

_ The following is the manner in 
which Professor Leslie effects the 
freezing of. quicksilver; by an air- 
pump of a new and improved princi- 
pie. A wide thermometer tube, with 
a large bulb, was filled with mercury, 
and attached to a rod passing through 
a collar of leathers, from the top of a 
cylindrical receiver. This receiver, 
which was seven inches wide, covered 
a deep flat basin, of nearly the same 
width, and containing sulphuric acid, 
in the midst of which was placed an 
egg-cup, half full of water. The en- 
closed air being reduced by the work- 
ing of the pump to the 5oth part, the 
bulb was repeatedly dipt in the water, 
anc again exposed to evaporation, till 
it became incrusted with a coat of ice, 
about the 20th ofan inch thick. The 
cup, with its water still unfrozen, was 
then removed, and the apparatus re- 
placed, the coated bulb being pushed 
down to less than an inch from the 
surface of the sulphuric acid. On 
exhausting the receiver again, and 
continuing the operation, the icy 
crust at length started into divided fis- 
sures, owing probably to its being 
more contracted hy the intense cold, 
than the glass which it invested; and 
the mercury having gradually ‘de- 
scended in the thermometer tube, till 
it reached the point of congelation, 
suddenly sunk almost into the bulb, 
the gage standing at the 20th part of 
an imeh; and the included air being 
thus rarified about 6v0 times. After 
a few-miautes, the apparatus being re- 
moved, and the bulb broken, the 
quicksilver appeared a solid mass, 
which bore the stroke of a hammer. 
The temperature of the apartment 
Was then 54 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
In another experiment, with a small 
spirit-of-wine thermometer, under the 
same circumstauces, and the same de- 
gree of rarefaction, the cold produced 
avas found -io be 705 degrees below 
nothing, or more than that $0 degrees | 
below the point usually assigned for 
the convelation of mercury. 

The young German gentleman of 
the namie of Rontgen, who Icft Eng- 
land about a twelvemonth since, for 
Africa, in order to prosecute disco- 
veries in the interior of that country, 
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has, we are sorry to learn, been mur- 
dered by the Arabs, before he had pro- 
ceeded any great distance from Moga- 
dore, where he spent some time per- 
fecting himself in the Arabic lan- 
guage. He was a promising young 
man, and an enthusiast in the cause in 
which he was lost, and supposed to 
understand the Arabic language bet- 
ter than any European who ever be- 
fore entered Africa. At an early age 
he formed the plan of going to that 
country, and gave up his connexions 
and a competency in Germany, to pro- 
secute his intentions. His father was 
a character well known in Europe, 
who raised himself from obscurity to 
the greatest celebrity by his talent for 
mechanics; he was at one time worth 
amillion, but ruined by the French 
Revolution. 

Italian School of Design.—It has be- 
come the subject of regret to many 
men of refined taste in the art of paint- 
ing, that the intervention of acciden- 
tal circumstances should for a while 
have suspended the continuance of a 
work calculated more than any other 
that has yet been published in Eng- 
land, to unfold the principles, and 
trace the operations, by which the 
great masters of Italy have reached 
that wonderful perfection in their art, 
which has enabled them to captivate 
and astonish mankind. It has been 
said, that they who would attain toa 
perfect knowledge of the coustitution 
of their country, should study it in 
the early acts, aiid primitive records 
of its statesmen and politicians. In 
like manner he would become master 
of the no less complicated constitu- 
tion of painting,should he direct his at- 
tention to the first efforts, the original 
conceptions, of its great. legislators, 
A faithful display, therefore, of those 
drawings, or even sketches, which the 
Italian masters laid as the frame of 
their more finished Jabouss, must be a 
work pregnant with instruction and 

leasure: and such a work was that 
Mr. Ottley upon the “ Italian 
School of Design,” of which the re- 
sumption is here noticed. The au- 
thor, during a long abode in Italy, of 
which previous study and the natural 
bent of his mind, had enabled him to 
make the most advantageous use, 
had collected a variety of authentic 
drawings, by the great professors of 
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the art. Some of them are the first 
conceptions of the grandest pictures 
of the masters of that couutry. In 
these, therefore, the fountain head of 
the artist’s invention is laid open to 
the view of the student or connoisseur, 
who may there see forms of the sub- 
limest beauty, as they first break forth 
into life and shape; others appear to 
have been carried farther than their 
original designs, or at least, they form 
no part of the living remains of their 
authors; of whom, therefore, they are 
to be considered as unique and sub- 
stantive productions; and the whole 
are presented with the most accurate 
and correct felicity of which engray- 
ing, in all its processes, is capable. 
Of Mr. Richter’s picture of Ciiist 
giving sight to the blind, in the Boud- 
street Exhibition, it is said, the figure 
and countenance¢ of Christ is particu- 
larly fine, and the expression of ado- 
ration and thankfulness in the face of 
the blind man, is truly admirable— 
the tone of the picture —is, however, 
rather foxy, and we much object te 
the sun of glory which is placed nea: 
the head of Jesus: it, in a great mea- 
sure, destroys the harmony of the pic- 
ture, and has a very. unnatural appear- 
ance. Had it been out of thie field of 


‘the picture, and the rays of light 


thrown down in the direction they 
now are, it would have been equally 
well understood, and-would haye ob- 
viated that unmeaning dab, which is 
at present highly injurious to the 
piece. On the whole it must be con- 
sidered as a work of extraordinary me- 
rit, and, with the exception of Mr. 
West's picture, is, in our opipion, 
the finest modern production of the 
pencil that has appeared before the 
public. 

Societu of Painters in Water Colours 
—The Exhibition of this Society has 
been opened for the eighth time, and 
as it is a sort of novel province of the 
fine arts, to the invention of which 
the natives of Great Britain may lay3 
broadand |cgal claim, we are vaturally, 
and indeed nationally, eager to sce 
that its advancement towards excel- 
lence may be more and more mati 
fested in each succeeding year. Feel 
ing thus, it ig not without seme emo 
tions of disappointment. that we art 
compelled to declare, that this Exhi- 
bition is not equal, in point of merit 
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to the last. The more noticeable ef- 
forts of art in this Exhibition are, 
No. 206, Neapolitan Fisherinen, by 
R. R. Reinagle.—No. 11, A Corn 
Field, by P. Dewint.—No. 62, Hay- 
makers at Dinner, by T. Uwins.— 
No. 71, Mid-day, by P. Dewint.— 
No. 87, Preparing to Milk, a hazy 
morning, by R. R. Reinagle; we can- 
not avoid remarking, that the tinting 
of this drawing is admirably illustra- 
tive of the subject: we have but sel- 
dom seen a painting in oil that was 
more true, in expressing the haziness 
of the rising day, than this picture, 
No. 86, A View from near Dowdes- 
well, in Gloucestershire, by W. Tur- 
ner.—No. 94, The Castle and Cathe- 
dral of Borkein, by J. Smith.—No. 
109, A River Scene, J. Varley, &c. 
The Annual Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy having closed, it has been 
observed, that though the present did 
not yield to any former collection of 
art which we have seen within the 
same walls, it was not so superior to 
those of former years as to demand 
any peculiar eulogium.—There is the 
same crowd of insipid portraits, to the 
exclusion of the higher departments 
of the art of painting, which has so long 
been a subject of general complaint ; 
but which in the present state of the 
public taste, and the want of suitable 
encouragement to the professors of 
historical painting, is not likely soon 
tobe removed. Among the produc- 
tions of most merit which we have at 
the present time to notice are, an 
Historical Landscape by the venera- 
ble President, the subject Saul before 
Samuel and the Prophets. The piece 
reminds us of many of Mr. West's 
former scripture subjects, and shews 


- us that his powers are not in any de- 


gree declined. He has also a portrait 
which claims the merit of being an 
historical painting, from the accom- 
paniments which embellish the sub- 
ject of the piece. The picture likely 
tobe most popular, is Turner's Snow 
Storm— Hannibal and his Army passing 
the Alps. In grandeur and sublimity 
of design, this is an admirable pic- 
ture; but we think jt considerably 
inferior to some preceding works of 
the same artist. We should observe, 
however, that the situation in which 
the picture is placed is unfavourable 
to its being seen with advantage. 
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Northcote has one historical piece, 
The disobedient Prophet of Judah, slain 
by a Lion, which does great credit to 
his powers. I» the portrait walk 
Lawrence maintains his usual supe- 
tiority. His portraits of Mr. Kemble, 
in the character of Cato; and Sir W. 
Curtis, are striking likenesses, and 
finished in the happieststyle. Owen, 
too, has some exquisite specimens of 
art, but with regard to his portrait of 
the Lord Chancellor, he has given his 
lordship a colour which we never ob- 
served him to possess. 

One of the objects of attraction, in 
the present Exhibition, is a bronze 
lamp, suspended in the first room, a 
gift from the Prince Regent, and 
said to-have cost 2000 guineas. What 
may be the rea/ value of this costly ar- 
ticle, as an useful piece of furniture, 
we cannot determine, but it is more 2 
disfigure:ent than an orpament to the 
room. The artist seems to bave taken 
his idea of a lamp trom some man- 
strous shell of a sea fish, fitted to hold 
the oil in its cavity. It is, to all ap- 
pearance, an immense turtle-shell, 
with pateat lamps inserted on the 
brim, and might serve very well as a 
Curiosity iv the city, but is most un- 
appropriate in a room that ought to 
contain nothing bet models of the 
elegant and graceful. 

Discovery of an ink which resists che- 
mical agents.—T his ink, of my compo- 
sition, saysa French authors, ts found- 
ed on principles different from those 
of common inks. It neither contains 
galls, Brazil, or lag wood, gum, or any 
preparationof iron—it is purely vege- 
table—it resists the action of the 
strongest acids, of the most concen- 
trated alkaline solutions, and finally, 
all solvents whatsoever. Nitric acid has 
little effect on the writing made with 
this ink, After the action of oxy- 
muriatic acid, the caustic alkaline 
solutious reduce it to the colour of 
carburet of iron; the characters, how- 
ever, remain withoutalteration. The 
principles of its composition warrant 
its being incorruptible, so far as to 
retain its qualities several years. At 
the same time, this ink has one of the 
failings common to indelible inks, 
that of forming pretty quickly a depo- 
sit in the bottles or stands, which 
weakens the remaining liquid; but 
this will be in a great measure re- 
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moved by its being shaken every time 
it is used. 

‘A new Philosophical (entitled the 
Kirwanian) Society has lately been 
established in Dublin, on a plan some- 
what different from those already esta- 
blished in that city. Its object is to 
Promote the cultivation of chemistry, 
mineralogy, and other branches of 
natural history. The members desi- 
rous of paying the greatest and onlv 
tribute of respect in their power, bave 
named the- institution after the illus- 
trious Mr. Kirwan. 

From Mr. Montagu's researches on 
the constitution of sponges, it appears, 
that no polype, or vermes of any kind, 
are to be discerned in their cells or 
pores; they are, however, decidedly 
of an animal nature, and possess vita- 
lity without perceptible action or mo- 
tion! Mr. Montagu has divided the 
genus Spongia, into five families, viz. 
branched, digitated, tubular, compact 
or orbicular. Only fourteen species 
were previously known to be British. 
Mr. Montagu has described no fewer 
than thirty-nine. A considerable 
number of the species are quite new, 
or have now, for the first time, been 
distinguished and forfhed by that in- 
defatigable naturalist. 

A new-Cure for Rats. — A plant 
which grows in great abundance in 
every field, the Dog’s Tongue, Cyno- 
glossumOficinale of Linnzus, has been 
found to possess a very valuable qua- 
lity. If gathered at the time when 
the sap is in its full vigour, bruised 
with a hammer, and laid in a house, 
barn, or granary, or any other place 
frequented by rats or mice, these de- 
structive animals, it is said, immedi- 
ately shift their quarters, 

Flesenstrom, a gentlemen at Peters- 
burgh, lately travelled through Sibe- 
ria as far as the frozen ocean, from 
whence he visited two islands, called 
the Holy Islands, where he found se- 
veral skeletons of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, elephant, and whale fish. 
He also found the pinions and claws 
of a bird, which must have been at 
least thrée times the size of the con- 
der of South America, the largest of 
the feathered creation. In both the 
islands pathways are discernible, 
which must have been made by wild 
beasts. From all these circumstances 
the tiaveller thinks there must bea 
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continental land extending ‘from the 
80th degree of the pole, and whieli 
must be chiefly inhabited by white 
bears and black ravens, who are parti- 
cularly fond «f the climate. 

Laieiy was sold at Kingand Lochee's, 
a smail tract, entitied ** Expositis 
Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolum Apos- 
tolorum ad Papam Laurencium,” pur- 
porting to be printed at Oxford in 
1488, for nincty-oune pounds. Such is 
the decreasiny value of money, and 
such the folly of literary coxcombs, 
who value books more than kvow- 
ledge. $ 

A Process for purifuing fisk oill— 
Take one gallon of crude stinking oil, 
and put to it'a pint of water poured 
off from two ounces of lime, slacked 
in the air; stir the mixture up several 
times for the first twenty-four hours ; 
then let it stand a day, and the linie 
water will sink below the oil, which 
must be carefully separated from it. 
This is one of the methods by which 
our common oils can be so clarified 
as to become like pure water. 

As a proof of the low state of litera- 
ture in Russia, it ought to be remark- 
ed, that in the grand national library, 
lately completed and opened at Peters- 
burgh, out of 250,000 printed volumes, 
80,000 relate to theology ! 

A Buster of Cantharides.—As an im- 
proved manner of using ‘this blister, a 
correspondent recommends covering 
thé blistering part of the plaister with 
waxed paper, and leaving the adhe- 
sive margin uncovered by it. Apply- 
ing it to the skin with the waxed pa- 
per on, he says, a compiete blister 
arises quite clean, being free fromthe 
flies, and probably without any ab- 
sorption of them, ‘The blister plaister 
should be very good, and the wax pa- 
per is prepared by putting demi-paper 
on plates of copper or iron, over a fire, 
and rubbing the paper over with white 
wax, inclosed in a piece of fine canvas, 
till the paper is fully charged. 

Early Puberty.—Among the few 
instances of this kind on record, the 


‘following is related by M. Gangirau, 


who had occasion to see in the begin- 
ning of June, 1810, a peasantt's child 
named Jsabeau Viole, a native: of 
Fonsgrives, three miles fromToulouse. 
She was aged four years and fhirte 
months, had meastruated from the age 
of 3 years, and the catamenia appeared 
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regularly each month. - The canine 
and incisor teeth had been already 
renewed, and according to the mo- 
ther’s report, the first dentition was 
extremely premature. The sexual 
organs were furnished with thick 
down, The breasts were prominent 
as.in a girl. of sixteen or seventeen, 
but not so firm and elastic as is usual 
at that age. Her height was three 
feet, ten inches, and six lines,. She 
measured round the waist twenty- 
three inches, five lines, the com- 
plexion was clear brown; she had 
black eves, and her constitution ap: 
peared to be strong and vigorous, 

Caterpillars destroyed.—A_ gardener 
at Glasgow practises a mode of de- 
stroying caterpillars, which he disco- 
vered by accident. A piece of wool- 
len rag had been blown by the wind 
into a currant bush, and when taken 
out was found covered by these leaf- 
devouring insects. He immediately 
placed pieces of woollen cloth in every 
bush in his garden, and found. next 
day that the caterpillars had univer- 
sally taken to them for shelter. In 
this way he destroyed many thou- 
sands. 

Mr. Thomas Everett, stone-mason, 
bricklayer, and plaisterer, of Shipton 
Geofge, near Bridport, has publicly 
certified his execution of several 
pieces of work, in consequence of the 
directions he received from Mr. H. B. 
Way, for makinga strong cheapstucco 
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safely, without any danger from these 
destructive insects. 

To free plants from leaf-lice.—Mr. 
Braun, of Vienna, gives the following 
as a cheap and easy mode of effecting 
it. Mix an ounce of flowers of sul- 
phur with a bushel of saw-dust; scat- 
ter this over the plants infested with 
these insects, and they will soon be 
freed, though a second application 
may possibly be necessary. , 

R. Pearson, M.D. having, at his 
leisure, considered by what cheap 
addition boiled rice can be rendered 
acceptable to the palate, has deter- 
mined on fish salted in a particular 
way, and reduced to a fine powder, 
** The process,” he says, ‘‘ it must be 
confessed, is somewhat tedious, but 
Ict ii be observed, that the whole 
substance. of the fish, bone as well 
as fibre, is preserved, together with 
every particle of the salt. Halfan 
ounce of the powder will be asufficis 
ent addfiion to as much bgiled rice as 
two people cau consume at.a meal 
No cooking is wanted. It is only re- 
quired to sprinkle it upon the boiled 
rice, or potatoes, after they are 
brought to table. This powder may 
be made and sold to a sufficient profit 
for 2s. 8d. per pound, in which case 
halfan ounce would cost only a penny. - 
The fish recommended for the pur- 
pose are cod, ling, and haddock, or, 
of river fish, dace, roach, and perch.” 

Horticultural observations . selected 


or plaister, composed of one part of from French authors, by the Right Hon. 


chalk lime, and three equal parts of 
fine sand, collected on the sea shore, 
near Bridport harbour, the whole of 
which was mixed up to a proper con- 
sistency with a strong lime water. It 
was the general opinion in Dorset- 
shire, that plaister made with sea sand, 
unless well washed in fresh water, 
would always be damp, but on the 
contrary, it has been found, that work 
thus done has always been dry, though 
the whole of the sand that composed 
ithad béen thrown up by the sea, and 
inust have been always at spring-tides 
covered with sea-water. 
Sonniniinforms us, on, the autho-: 
tity of a German journal, which he 
does not give, that, if a granary be 
swept clean from every grain of corn, 
s0 as to leave no food for weevils, and 
hay be then kept in it for six months, 
corn may afterwards be placed in it 


to absolute peifection. 


Sir Joseph Banks.—Peacues. Though 
the English excel in many branches 
of horticulture, there are others in 
which they are materially outdone by 
the French; absolute perfection in 
any branch of an art so extensive as 
that of gardening, cannot be obtained 
by a person who allows his talents to 
range over every part of it. This the 
French: knew. long ago, and have re- 
ulated their practice accordingly. 
‘he English have not yet began this 
subdivision of skill. Our frait gar- 
deners, who carry. every sort of fruit to 
market, of a. good quality, cannot be 
said ta have brought any one kind 
In France 
whole villages are employed in the 
culture, each-of one sin..e Kind of 
fruit. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement, the frulis. woder the ma- 
nagement of ifdividuals, who, for 
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many generations, have exerted their 
whole energies to this one pojut only, 
are brought to a degree of perfection 
which cah never be attained in a gar- 
den, where fruitsand vegetables of all 
sorts must be provided by one man, 
“for a large and opulent family, or for 
a weekly market. 

At Montreuil, a village near Paris, 
the whole population has been main- 
tained for several generations, by the 
culture of peaches, their sole. o¢ccupa- 
tion. An English tourist tells us, 
that he had. stored his carriage with 
peaches, which he thought excellent; 
when he arrived at Montreuil, the in- 
habitants, who offer their fruit for 
sale to travellers, told him that he 
would, if he tasted one of theirs, 
throw those be had got out of his 
chaise, which in fact he did, as soon 
as he had tasted a Montreuil peach. 

It is at Montreuil alone where the 
true management of this delicious 
fruit can be studied and attained; for 
it is impossible from written precepts 
to acquire the whole art. The modes 
of winter and“summer pruning are 
varied not only according to the dif- 
ferences of soil and exposure, but 
even according to the state and con- 
stitution of each individual tree. 
Some of the best of their fruits are 
never budded, but always reared from 
the stone; the rest are budded on 
stocks of a half wild peach, called 
Peche de Vigre. 

Peach trees budded on an almond 
stock are larger and more durable 
than others; but they require a deep 
and light soil, and do not fruit so soon. 
The best almonds for. stocks are the 
red shelled sort, and some prefer the 
bitter, but it is more difficult to suc- 
ceed with these than with the soft 
shelled almond. 

Stocks of the apricot, and the Prune 
-de St Jubers, produce smaller trees 
that bear sooner, but do not last so 
long, and of course answer better in 
a ‘shallow -soil. The season of bud- 
ding depends on the weather being 
more or less wet; the end of July, in 
ordinary years, is proper for the plum 
stock; that for the apricot and the 
almond is later; and for the young 
almond stock the nriddle of Septem- 
ber is the most proper. ; 

In order to provide stocks, the fruit 
stones are sown in’ baskets, which, 
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when the tree has attained a proper 
size, are sunk in the ground, where 
it is intended they should grow, pro- 
vided the soil is. deep; for shallow 
soils the young plant is taken up, and 
its larger roots cut off, which forces 
it.to throw out lateral roots, and in 
the event to become a more produc- 
tive bearer. ; 

Peaches are never eaten in perfec. 
tion if suffered to ripen on the tree; 
they should be gathered just before 
they are quite soft, and kept at least 
eee hours in the fruit-cham- 

er. 

‘Fics. The inhabitants of Agen- 
teuil, near Paris, derive their chief 
support from the culture of fig-trees. 
Near this town are immense plains 
covered with these trees, .on the sides 
of hills facing the south, and in other 
places sheltered from the north and 
the north-west winds, 

In the autumn the earth about the 
roots of these trees is stirred and dug, 
as soon as the frost commences, the 
gardener bends down the branches and 
bury them under six inches of mould, 
which is sufficient to preserve them; 
but before this is done, the branches 
must be’ entirely stripped of their 
leaves. A fig-tree will remain bu- 
ried in this manner seventy-five or 
eighty days without harm. It is ne- 
cessary, in dry seasons, to water fig- 
trees ; the nature of the plant requires 
to have its root cool, while its head is 
exposed to the hottest sun. If plant- 
ed against the south wall of a house, 
near a spout that brings water from 


‘the roof, it thrives abundantly. Figs 


do well also in a paved court; the 
stones keep the ground under them 
moist and cool, while the surrounding 
buildings reflect and increase the sua 
rays. 

Maize, Egg Plant, and Sweet Po- 
tatovs.—All these plants are reared for 
use insome kitchen gardens of France. 
Maize is sown, in the ground without 
heat: when the spike is about halfan 
inch thick it is eaten fried in butter, 
as artichokes are, or made into piekle 
with vineyar. The egg-plant is ealled 
in the gardens /e plant que pond. “The 
seeds of this, as of the other varieties 
of solanum, are sown on a hot bed in 
March, The plants, when ready, are 
transplanted into pots, and plunged 
in a gentle heat, after they have ad- 
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yanced considerably they may be 
placed in the open air. The fruit is 
much used for ragouts in Provence.— 
The sweet potatoe, convoloulus batatas, 
is planted on a hot bed in the middle 
of April, in about six inches of mould. 
When the shoots are eight or ten 
inches long they may be taken up and 
re-planted in a bed of light mould, in 
the open air, about eighteen inches 
deep. All the leaves, except the up- 
permost, are first to be taken off, and 
the shoot then buried so deep that the 
small bunch of leaves .only appears 
above the ground. In digging up in 
October, great care should he taken 
not to wound the skin, as the slightest 
scratch, disposes them to rot. They 
must be kept free from frostand damp, 
otherwise théy exhale an odour like a 
rose, and die immediately. 

Mr. T. Johnes, of Hafod, has pub- 
lished the following recipe for making 
profitable bread. It is simply this: To 
every five pounds of flour, add one 
pound of rice, but the rice must be 
boiled over a slow fire until it be- 
comes like a jelly. You then, when 
lukewarm, add the barm, and mix up 
your bread: should the sponge be too 
thick, you add a sufficiency of luke- 
warm water. By this mode, thirty 


pounds of flour, and six pounds of 


rice, will make eighteen quartern 
loaves, of four pounds and one quar- 
P.S.. The five pounds of 
flour make eight pounds of bread, 
but when mixed with a pound of rice, 
twelve pounds and a half. 

From the observations made by Mr. 
T.A. Knight, on the tendrils of plants, 
to the Royal Society, in investigating 
the cause of their apparently rational 
inclination to adjoining’ objects for 
support, it appears he tried a number 
of cteeping plants in a green-heuse, 
and also the tendrils of vines; he ex- 
posed them in various positions with 
respect to the sun or light, and found 
that they all invariably receded from 
the stronger light, and attached them- 
selves to. those objects in the shade, or 
if noother object presented itself, to the 
dark side of theif parent stems. Hence 
he concluded, that the action of light 
on the tendrils contracted the vessels 
on the sides. exposed to it, and occa- 
sioned not only the spital conve- 
lution, but also that tendency to fix 
on obscured,or shaded objects, On 
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this principle he accounted forall the 
curious instinct-like motions of young 
tendrils in a manner purely mechani- 
cal, and positively denied them any. 
sensitive or elective motion -whatever. 

All the members of the'Royal Medi- 
cal Society:at Edinburgh, are invited 
to write an experimental essay on 
the following subject: ‘* To deter- 
mine, by experiment, what substances 
are exhaled by the skin, and the 
changes, ‘if any, which they produce 
on the surrounding air.” 

A member of the Kirwanian Socie- 
ty has contradicted the assertion of 
Mr. Day, that the oxymuriate of 
magnesia has superseded the use of 
that of lime, in Ireland. Not asingle 
bleacher in the country usesit, for,even 
if eligible, it is not within his reach, 
magnesia being 2s. or 3s. the pound. 
But among the calico-printers of Scot- 
land, oxymuriate-of magnésia has 
been used in the process ‘of ‘clearing 
for some time back. 


France. 


Messrs. Thenard and Cluzel being 
sent to Flushing to direct the means of 
health, they ordered earthen. vessels to 
be placed in the apartments for the 
soldiers as,well as those where prison- 
ers were eonfined; these were ‘filled 
with oxymuriatic acid, greatly diluted 
with water, and they obliged every 
man employed on the fortifications to 
dip his hands into one ‘of the vessels 
every morning before he went out to 
his work. They placed similar vessels 
in the ditches of stinking mud, so that 
from these and the fumigations‘em- 
ployed, the workmen were. immersed 
day and night in an’ atmosphere: oi 
oxymuriatic acid, and preserved their 
health. 

It further appears that many of the 
prisoners infected with the itch soon 
experienced the good effects of this 
immersion of their hands in ‘dilute 
oxymuriatic- acid. One who ‘had the 
disease all over him in an inveterate 
degree, and that had resisted every ap- 
plication, requested permission to wet 
rags in the bowls and rub his body with 
them, and by so doing was perfectly 
cured in a few days. 

Germany. 

The old and once celebrated univer- 

sities of Germavy are tumbling into 
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pieces like the political institutions of 
the continent of Europe. Within these 
last two years, accounts have reached 
us of the universities of He!mstadt, 
Altdorf, and Rinteln, having expired, 
and manv others are fast approaching 
towards the same fate. Grieswald and 
Erfurt are nearly deserted, and Halle 
seems likely to be eclipsed by the 
splendid endowments of the newly ar- 
ranged university at Berlin. The king 
of Prussia has devoted bis attention to 
the revival of learning, and the arts 
and sciences, in his capital. He has 
given a royal palace for the purpose 
of forming spacious class-rooms for 
lectures; and he has established galle- 
ries for works of art, and museums of 
natural history. Professors and super- 
intendants have been invited from the 
neighbouring universities, and medi- 
cine, like a wax nose, is to be moulded 
and fashioned into some new form, to 
attract the homage of students to the 
banks of the Spree. Reil has been in- 
duced to quit Haile for an appoint- 
ment and salary adequate to his merit 
—he presides over the medical de- 
partment, and was to commence his 
Jectures this present winter. Hufe- 
land, who has been resident at Berlin 
for several years, is also to deliver lec- 
tures on some branch of medicine and 
physiology. Bernstefimis to teach sur- 
gery, Hermhstaedt chemistry, Will- 
denow botany, and Rudolph compara- 
tive anatomy and zoology. Professor 
Weiss, from Leipsic, is appointed su- 
perintendant of the mineral cabinet, 
and to lecture on mineralogy. Got- 
tingen continues to flourish, we are 
told, under the auspices of King Je- 
rome; and Halle is said to have expe- 
rienced the patronage of his new ma- 
jesty and his ministers in a very distin- 
guished manner. This last piece of 
intelligence interests us as Britons, 
watching over any attack upon public 
liberty; and as men of science, who 
recollect with pleasure their former 
acquaintance with the members of that 
once free and celebrated university. 
Halle has long been distinguished for 
its eminent professors in the depart- 
ments of medicine. Stahl, Hoffman, 
and Gren, contributed much to raise 
its reputation, which had of late 
years heen well supported by the ta- 
lents of hie J, Loder, Sprengel,Gilbert, 
and others. We hope her star will 
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not be eclipsed by being forced into 
another sphere of motion. Whilst 
Halle remained under the government 
of Prussia, she enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of independence, by being left 
alone; the exertions of the professors 
were not damped bv ample salaries, 
and the pursuits and opinions of the 
students were not checked by arbitrary 
regulations. 

In 1802, the total number of students 
at Halle, was estimated at 684; in 
1805, the medical students amounted 
to 100, the students of theology to 
200; but the most numerous class $tu- 
died law, which comprehended the 
sons of noblemen and rich merchants, 
as well as lawyers, who were Sept there 
for general education. There were 
no medical societies at which the 
young men met at stated times, conse: 
quently not much emulation or spirit 
of inquiry among them, though gr 
new system of philosophy had its ad- 
vocates and partizans. The examina- 
tions for conferring degrees are not 
limited to any particular time of the 
year; each student. undergees his ex: 
amination for a degree whenever he 
demands it; he only submits to one 
trial, which lasts two or three hours, 
and is attended by all the medical fa- 
culty. Four years is the usual pericd 
of study before any application is 
made for a degree, The candidate 
defends a Latin thesis publicly, but 
this is generally written by one of the 
professors, and is merely pro formé. 
The session for lectures, both in win- 
ter and summer, is like that adopted 
in our Scottish universities. There 
was no public hospital attached to the 


university seven years ago; the infir- 


mary, which belonged to the town, for 
the reception of sick poor, only con- 
tained twelve beds. The clinical es- 
tablishment was founded upor#a noso- 
comium ambuiatorium, a species of dis- 
pensary where patients were adinitted’ 
and visited at their own houses. Cases 
were entrusted to the care of senivr 
students, who drew up the history of 
the disease and the daily reports, whith 
were submitted. to the clinical profes- 
sor, and he superintended the treat- 
ment, and occasionally visited the 
patient. In this respect, Berlin is bet- 
ter qualified for a school of medicine 
than Halle, for it has a large hospital, 
and good clinical wards. , 
°° 
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_ Loder's -museum, and his lecture- from Italy ; but, in spite of these ob- 
room, are under the same roof wit his stacles, the professors are acquainted, 
dweiling-house. He lectures on ana- through the means of their reviews and 
tomy, physiology, and surgery; and periodical works, with every book that 
practises as physician, surgeon, and is pub'ished in the different nations of 
accoucheur. His anatomical.prepara- the world. 
tions are arranged in exquisitely neat- The botanical garden is a small one, 
order, in several rooms, according to but it isscientificallylaid out by Spren- 
the structure of hard and soft parts of gel, who lectures with great applause 
animal bodies. ‘They are very nnme- on botany. ‘In our frequent visits to 
rous, and many ofthe injected prepa- the professors, whose politeness and 
rationssingularly happy and beautiful. attention cou!d not be exceeded, we 
Many rare and important morbid pre- frequently heard the praises of our 
parations, from which drawings were country, not vaguely, but discrimi- 
made for publication, ought ere this nately, marked. ‘ihe discovery of vac- 
tine to have been made known to pa- cination was more than once mention- 
thologists.in this country, ifthe unfor- ed as the most glorious work of any 
tunate state of public affairs had not age, and they could not help envying 
stopped our peaceful communication England-the honour of having Jenner 
with Hamburgh and Leipsic. There is for her son and subject. 
another extensive collection of anato- Perhaps there have been too many 
mical preparations at Haile, which universities in Germany, and it may 
was beguo at Berlin by Meckel the be serviceable to collect and concen- 
first, aud has been increased by the trate the talent of the different states; 
labours of his son and grandson. It but we fear the scourge of war will de- 
occupies three large rooms, and is stroy many of the good wit’) the bad; 
particularly rich in diseased speci- and, though the privileged universi- 
mens, which probably the present pro- tics may be better supplied, being 
fessor Meckel wi'l describe in the fewer in number, with the means of 
journal-of morbid anatomy that he affording ascientific education, vet the 
announced two years ago. destruction of .so many seminaries 
Lectures on chemistry and natural where the lectures, as well as the 
philosophy are given by Gilbert, the means of living, were cheap, may cut 
learned editor of Annalen de Physick. off many routineers from the practice 
His laboratory is well furnished with of medicine, whose situation in society 
chemical apparatus; he has models is very important, and whose condi- 
and instruments of all kinds, many of tion has been in Germany of late years 
them costly, and all ofthem purchased so much improved.—Edin, Jour. 
and collected by his own industry. It 
is to be hoped, after so many years’ la- 





bour, that it will not be deprived of 
that reward: which is justly due to his 
indefatigable exertions in his favourite 
study of.chemistry, or want that best 
and most flattering encouragement 
which a numerous class of. pupils can 
give to his zeal and ingenuity. 

The public library is upon a large 
scale ; the building is handsome, si- 
tuated on an eminence somewhat in- 
conveniently at one end of the town, 
with trees planted around it, anda 
row of busts of celebrated men in front. 
It contains a multitude of books, but 
complaints were made by the curators 


MassAcRE AT JAFFA. 


R. CuarKke in his travels through 
the Holy Land passed through 
Jaffa, the scene of the supposed massa- 
cre by Bonaparte. Of this he gives the 
following account, on which no com- 
ments are necessary. The testimony 
of this learned traveller, and of a cap- 
tain of a man-of-war, with that of 
other gentlemen :now living, must 
weigh against the uncertain reports of 
individuals not within two hundred 
miles of the spot :— 


** Jaffa appeared to be almost in as 
forlorn a state as Rama; the air itseif 


in procuring English was still infected with the smell of un- 


of the difficult 

scientific + they are so dear, buried bodies. We went to the house 
and so rarely exported; and no less of the English consul, whose grey 
difficulty attends the getting books hairs had not exempted him from 
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French extortion. He had just ven- 
tured to hoist again the British flag 
upon the roof of his dwelling ; and he 
told us, with tears in. his eyes, that it 
was the only proof of welcome he 
could offer to us, as the French officers 
under Bonaparte, had stripped him of 
every thing he possessed. However, in 
the midst of all his complaints against 
the French, not a single syllable ever 
escaped his lips respecting the enor- 
Mities supposed to be committed, by 
means of Bonapaite’s orders or con- 
nivance, in the town and neighbour- 
hood of: Jaffa. As there are so many 
living witnesses to attest the truth of 
this representation, and the cl:aracter 
of no ordinary individual is so much 
implicated in its result, the utmost 
attention will be here paid to every 


particular likely to illustrate the fact ;, 


and for this especial reason, because 
that individual ss our enemy. At the 
time we were in Jaffa, so soon after 
the supposed transactions are said to 
have occurred, the indignation of our 
Consu!, and of the inhabitants in ge- 
neral, against the French, were of so 
deep a nature, that there is nothing 
they would not have said, to vilify 
Bonaparte, or his officers; but this 
accusation they never even hinted. 
Nor is this all. Upon the evening of our 
arrival at Jaffa, walking with Captain 
Culverhouse along the shore to the 
south of the town, in order to join 
some of our party who were gone in 
search of plants and shells,.a powerful 
and most offensive smell, as from 
dead bodies, which we had before ex- 
perienced more than once, in ap- 
proaching the town, caused us to he- 
sitate whether we should proceed or 
return. At this moment the author 
observed the remains of bodies in the 
sand; and Captain Culverhouse be- 
ing in doubt whether they belonged 
to human bodies, or to those of cattle, 
_ removed a part of the sand with his 

sword, and ‘uncoveted part of a hand 
andarm. Upon this, calling to our 
friends, we told them what we had 
discovered ; and returning to the Con- 
sul’s house, asked him the cause of 
the revolting spectacle we had wit- 
nessed. He told us, that these were 
the remains of bodies carried thither, 
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during the late plague, for interment ; 
but that the sea, frequently removing 
the sand which Covered them, caused 
them to be. thus exposed; and he 
cautioned us in future against walking 
that way, as the infection might pos- 
sibly be retained, not only by those 
bodies, but by the clothes, and other 
things, there deposited. 

“ Some years after, Capt. Wright, 
who is now no more, waited upon the 
author, at Ibbotson's Hotel, in Vere- 
street, London, to give an account of 
what he jocosely termed his scepticism 
upon this subject; when these and 
the following particulars were related 
to him, and an appeal made to the 
testimony of Captain Culverhouse, 
Mr. Cripps, Mr. Loudon, and others 
who were with us in Jaffa, as to the 
fact. Captain Wright still ‘maja 
tained the charge; and the author, 
finding the testimony afforded by 
himself and his friends*liable to give 
offence, reserved ali he had to say up- 
on the subject until it should appear 
in its proper place, as connected with 
the history of his travels; ‘always, 
however, urging the same statement, 
when appealed 'to for information. A 
few months after Captain -Wright's 
visit, Captain Culverhouse, who had 
been employed in a distant part.of the 
kingdom, recruiting for the: Navy, 
came to London, and meeting the au- 
thor in public company at table, asked 
him, with a smile, what he thought of 
the reports circulated concerning the 
massacre, &c. at Jaffa. The author 
answered, by saying, that it had long 
been his intention to write to. Captain 
Culverhouse upon the subject, and 
that it. was very gratifyitig to him to 
find the purport of his letter so satis- 
factorily anticipated. Captain ©ul- 
verhouse then, ‘before the whole com- 
pany present, expressed his astonisb- 
ment at the industrious. propagation 
of astory, whereof the inhabitants of 
Jafia weré ignorant, and of whieh he 
had never heard a syllableswnfibchis 
arrival in England. ‘The?’ awthor 
knows not where this story originated: 
nor is it of any conééquence to the 
testimony he thinas it now a duty to 
communicate.” 3 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Mr. Henry Lemoine. 

. Henry Lemoine, who died 

very lately at the house of Mr. 
Broom, in Drury-lane, had been 
known by many persons as a book- 
seller, more than thirty years, having 
served his time toa person in that bu- 
siness, in Lambe-street, Spitalfields. 
Mr. Lemoine was, at one period of 
his life, possessed of some property, 
independent of that which he after- 
wards acquired by his knowledge of 
scarce books, and his industry in com- 
piling pamphlets ayd other works, to 
a considerable amount.—After he left 
Lambe-street, he was well known in 
the Minories for some years, during 
which he had a shop in the passage 
leading to the church, in the Little 
Minories, and an elegant dwelling- 
house near the Crescent. His next 
stand was in Bishopsgate Church- 
yard, where he was also known during 
several years, and here it was that he 
became acquainted with David Levi, 
the only Jcwish writer who was ever 
known to vindicate the faith of his 
ancestors in this country. Though 
by no means a match, as a controver- 
sialist, with Dr. Joseph Priestley, yet, 
by the assistance of Mr. Lemoine, in 
proéuring him books, he cut a figure 
by no means disreputable.—This was 
just before the breaking out of the 
French war, at which time Mr. Le- 
moine, being acquainted with the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Lackington, used to be 
in the habit of taking suppers with 
him and’some other literary men in 
an humble sphere, at his house in 
Chiswell-street. 

Mr. L. some years after Mr. Lack- 
ington had published what he chose 
to call his life, notwithstanding the 
greatest part of it was quotation, pub- 
lished another for sixpence, which 
might be called the real life of Mr. 
Lackington. Some time after this, 
Mr. Lemoine unfortunately did busi- 
ness in the copper-plate printing way, 
and otherwise gave considerable cre- 
dit to two booksellers, one of whom 
went to America, and die? soon after, 
and the other to Holland. ‘Phi loss, 
connected with some domestic disa- 
greements of a delicate nature, ter- 
minated in Mr. Lemoine’s temporary 
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confinement for debt, and in his sepa- 
tion from his wife. After this his 
spirits seemed comparatively broken, 
and the man who, in point of dress, 
had been gay in the extreme, and 
whose mouth was frequently filled 
with a jest or a gibe, having no settle- 
ment, now became, iu a great mea 
sure, a melancholy wanderer in squa- 
lid habits, and almost always distin- 
guished by a bag, which he carried on 
his shoulder, partly subsisting by col- 
lecting books for the trade. ’ 
About-this time he, who not lon 
before had a comfortable habitatio 
of his own, had no lodging but an 
empty room in the neighbourhood of 
Butler’s-alley, in Fore-street, where, 
he acknowledged to the writer of this 
article, having nothing but his own 
clothes to cover him in the gloomy 
month of November, he was several 
hours each night before he could 
compose himself to rest. There 
cannot be the least doubt if Mr. L. 
had not concealed his real situation 
from many of his friends, they would 
have relieved him at once from a si- 
tuation so uncomfortable, especially 
as it was well known that his purse, as 
well as his advice, were never denied 
to any one in distress; but at that 
time, as a disclosure of his circum- 
stances was what he could not brook, 
they were not made known till some 
time after he had extricated himself. 
As industry was long the leading 
feature in Mr. L.’s character, the 
number of pieces in prose and verse 
which he gratuitously contributed to 
the Magazines would appear incre- 
dible, particularly commemorations 
of friends, or characters of eminence 
departed. In saying Mr. Lemoine’s 
communications to the Magazines 
were gratuitous, we should have ex- 
cepted the Gentleman's, because it is 
well known that Mr. J. Nichols never 
suffers a man of genius to go unrer 
warded, though his services be not 
immediately wanted. This might 
not always be the. case with Mr 
Lemoine, who we belieye’ has com- 
municated various scarce articles to 
that curious miscellany. Mr. Le- 
moine likewise wrote several lives of 
distinguished personages, which ap- 
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peared in the Wonderful Magazine, 
and among them that of Baron D’Agui- 
lar, since reprinted in a very expen- 
sive work upon the Antiquities of 
Islington, and memoirs of several 
booksellers, living characters. 

Unlike many persons who possess 
a facility of writing, Mr. Lemoine 
was never known to indulge any thing 
like envy towards his known compe- 
titors; on the contrary, he would enter 
into their whims and fancies, and not 
unfrequently assist them; of course 
he never warred with his brethren of 
the quill; but as he loved a joke, he 
once carried this so far with a youug 
friend, whose foible was a wish to dis- 
tinguish himself as a poet in the 
gmonthly publications, that he was first 
induced, “ nothing loth,” to offer 
Pope's Universal Prayer for insertion, 
as his own composition, and then as 
easily made to believe that the editor 
having discovered the imposition, and 
the young: writer's place of abode, 
he would be most severely exposed, 
unless his just wrath was properly de- 
precated by a handsome supper and a 
bottle of wine, which, being no object 
in comparison with the dreaded ex- 
posure, was complied with, when a 
person, representing the editor, and a 
few more.of the friends of Mr. Le- 
moine, niade themselves completely 
werry with the weakness and credulity 
of a young man who was too muchin 
a hurry to pass for a poet of the first 
degree of eminence. 

For several years past Mr. Lemojne 
has been known by his occasional at- 
tendance at a stand in Parliament- 
street, with a few books, which were 
attended by a woman in bis absence. 
The privations which he suffered for 
want of clothing and other conveni- 
ences, in cold weather, are known to 
haveconsiderably impaired bis health, 
(which was naturally good) and to 
have. occasioned: him several fits of 
illness, and an adjournment at one 
time to. St. Bartholomew's hospital ; 
and .yet, under these cirumstances, 
he refused the assistance of persons 
whom he apprebended might injure 
themselves by their generosity. His 
usefulness and activity, however, at 
length recommended him to Mr. 
Broom, who, for several months 
before his, death, made him an in- 
mate in his house, which he never 
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left, although an asthmatic com- 
plaint long threatened to deprive Mr, 
Broom of his services, and Mr. Le- 
moime of life, of which every. one 
seemed more apprehensive than the 
unfortunate subject of this memoir, 
Still, though he was thus fortunate in 
finding an asylum under bis increas- 
ing infirmities, and in experiencing 
the kindest liospitality in the house of 
a person almost a stranger, he was 
doo: ed to taste the bitter cup of in- 
gratitude from the hands of a son, 
who, with means far superior to those 
ot Mr.Lemoine’s last friends, could re- 
fuse a little temporary assistance toa 
dyiig father!—Mr. Lemoine was .n 
the 58th year of his age, and iill with. 
in a few years past, when weighed 
down with poverty, did ot appear to 
be any thing near his real age. still 
there were hours when he seemed to 
forget his hard fortune; and from no 
man did the tide of communication 
flow more freely. With politics he 
never troubled himself in the least; 
and in respect to different opinions in 
religion, he never concerned himself, 
excep ‘ing with its history. His talents, 
however, though besides his own lan- 
guage he was only acquainted with the 
French, were always respectable; and 
but a few months since, in consequence 
ofacontroversy which had been carried 
on in the Gentleman's Magazine, be- 
tween a friend of the London Society 
for converting the Jews, on the one 
hand, and Mr. Hamilton Reid on the 
other, Mr. Lemoine having written 
before on the state of the English 
Jews, was appealed to by the advocate 
for the London Society. Instead of 
supporting them, however, he gave 
his negative to ail hopes of the Society 
for converting these people. Several 
other particulars reijative to Jewish 
prejudices he then promised to com- 
municale, but it is believed that this 
was the last he sent to that work. 
In this it appears clearly, that the 
Jews here have no privileges “ equal 
to free-born subjects,” but upon suf- 
ferance. 

** A Jew,” Mr. Lemoine observed, 
** may obtain his freedom by the king's 
service, or by a regular apprentice- 
ship of seven years ; but Tam certain 
it cannot be obtained by purchase, 
as other subjects may have it; asl 
have been informed by the late Mr. 
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Chamberlain Wilkes, and his attorney 
Mr. Parker; my own freedom being 
objected to on that ground, from a 
misconception (hat I was one of those 
people, to whom, they:said, they ne- 
ver allowed it, on’ the grounds [ got 
mine, Which was by purchase, in 
1786; neither can they purchase or 
hoid freeholds, in so much that they 
cannot vote for members of parlia- 
ment, although, by previous naturali- 
zation, they may become eligible and 
uahfied as the late Sir Samson 
Gideon. 

** Would Perseverans (the advocate 
for the London Society) know what 
adults have been proselyted, he may 
learn at the chapel, that the two pew- 
openers, and two or three others, 
are all that’ have come over, and by 
the means of money. Could the avowal 
of the consent of the parents of the 
children be obtained and signed, in 
the synagogue-chambers, by the war- 
dens and overseers, it would add to 
the dignity of such transactions: but 
no such thing is the case, therefore 
such conversions are very doubtful; 
and it has happened that, more than 
once, Jewish children have been re- 
claimed from this asylum by their 
parents, who, however poor, would 
not suffér them to obtain the simple 
and useful elements of English at the 
expense of their faith.”§ 

To tis reclamation ef children, it 
may be added, that an adult convert, of 
whose ‘learning and abilities the So- 
ciety had the warmest expectations, 
not only leftthem a few months since, 
but solemnly read his recabtation and 
abjuration of Christian principles, 
couched in the strongest and most ab- 
soluteterms. Infact, however people 
may flatter theinselves. that the obsti- 
nacy of the Jews is a bar to their con- 
version, or that there is something of 
Divine Providence which irresistibly 
retains them in their ancient opinions, 
it is certain that there is no opinion 
which they look upon with more ab- 
horrence than the anti-scriptural doc- 
trine of the three persons in the god- 
head, called the Trinety, first broach- 
ed by Athanasius three hundred years 
after the establishment of Christianity. 
No argument, no sophistry, no cir- 
cumlecution whatever, in favour of a 
quality or trinity of persons, will 
weigh equal to.a rush in the mind ofa 
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Jew, against the repeated declaration 
of the scripture, that God is one, and 
his name one. This is the grand 
stumbling-stone in the way of the 
conversion of the Jews; and as to 
many other circumstances which seem 
peculiar to these people, particularly 
in England, they may all be traced to 
natural causes. 

One of tie last works in which Mr. 
Lemoine was engaged, was a life of 
the late Abraham Goldsmid, Esq. 
which he wrote under the particular 
inspection of a Jewish printer, being 
in a great measure confined to the 
wording of some circumstances, sup- 
posed to be of importance; among 
which, we are assured, that Mr. Gold- 
sinid’s family believed in, magical se- 
crets and the snpernatural prepara- 
tions of the adepts. Then follows a 
story of a wonderful candle lighted up 
and burning three weeks without be- 
ing extinguished, and then removed 
by an invisible hand. M. De Falk, 
by the charm of writing four Hebrew 
letters, stopped the progress of a ra- 
ging fire,which at one time threatened 
thesynagogue. Mr. Lemoine remark- 
ed to his friends, that he was, against 
his own representations and advice on 
this subject, ina manner compelled to 
insert’ these ridiculous traits in the 
life of Mr. Goldsmid, a great part of 
which’ relates to the amonrs and ex- 
travagances of that family. 

As to the story of the adeptysimilar 
tales might pass in the dark ages, 
among believers in the philosopher's 
stone, by way of apology for the wealth 
of some of the Hebrews, which, no 
doubt, was acquired by the usval 
means of industry, &c. As for the 
wealth of the late A. Goldsmid, Esq. 
it does not seein to have been so great 
orso permanent as to have needed the 
supposed interference of supernatural 
agency! 

Mr. Heniv Lemoine, however, now 
rests from his manifold labours, his 
mortal remains being, principally by 
the kindness of the friends we have 
alluded to, decently laid in the church 
yard of St. Andrew,-Holborn. He 
was not without imperfections towards 
the latter end of his life; but taken for 
all in ail, he was “a mam less sinning 


than sinned against.” * 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE act of Bellingham has pro- 
duced results little expected by 

any one,except those who have observ- 
ed the gradual changes in the constitu- 
tion of this country, and the increased 
power of the oligarchy. When the 
weak ministry, of whose imbecility 
Perceval, a third-rate barrister, had 
been the head, had experienced that 
signal defeat in the house of commons 
on the motion of an address to the 
Prince Regent, it seemed that they had 
lost their influence in the oligarchy, 
and could no longer keep their places. 
A new administration was to be form- 
ed, and the forming of it fell into the 
hands of a statesman, from whom as- 


suredly vigorous measures were to be 


expected. Day succeeded day, and 
no administration was announced. 
Difficulties were talked of in this 
quarter and in that quarter, arising 
partly from difference of opinion, but 
much more from the dry numerical 
calculation of influence in the oli- 
garchy; and, at last, on the 3d of 
June, it was announced in both houses 
of parliament, that the Marquis Wel- 
Icsley having endeavoured, in vain, to 
form an adininistration, had resigned 
into the hands of the Prince Regent 
the powers with which he had been 
invested for this purpose, and it was 
understood that the Earl of Moira 
had undertaken this ungracious tagk. 
In the House of Lords the failure of 
Lord Wellesley was announced by 
himself; and he lamented that the 
most dreadful animosities and the most 
terrible difficulties, arising out of 
questions the most complicated and 
important, had prevented the arrange- 
ment so much to be desired in the 
present state of the country. He re- 
commended, however, to the lords, in 
the present state of the business, not 
to enquire ‘into those difficulties ; 
though, if he were called upon, he. 
should feel it his duty, and he had the 
permission of the Prince Regent to 
make those disclosures, which, in the 
present crisis, would be bighly mis- 
chievous. Lords Grenvilleand Grey 
disclaimed. all animosities in their 
parts of this transaction, declated 
themselves ready to lay open every 
thing to the public, but deprecated, 
with the Marquis, a premature disclo- 


sure. Earl Moira held out the hopes, 
that before the House met again, an 
arrangement would be made satisfac- 
tory to the country ;, and in his hands 
the negociation for this purpose was 
left. In the House of Commons a 
similar communication was made by 
Mr. Canning, and the House con- 
sented to wait the result of the new 
negociation. 

Various were the reports on this 
state of affairs, and among them the 
following was generally circulated, 
Marquis Wellesley, on applying to 
the two Lords Grenville and Grey, 
is supposed to have received an an- 
swer of this kind. You wish to form 
an administration, the cabinet con- 
sisting of twelve persons, of which 
you are to be the head, and we are to 
have four votes. How is your lord- 
ship justified in making such au 
offer? What strength have you in 
the two Houses? Perhaps ten 1n one, 
and ascoreinthe other! Not having 
any strength as a party, you come to 
us to be propped up by us, who are 
supported by one hundred in one 
House, and two hundred in the other. 
The strength being evidently on our 
side, we ought to have the majority in 
the cabinet ; and upon this principle, 
and that of Earl Grey being the prime 
minister, we are willing to eter on an 
arrangement. Whether such a con- 
versation took place or not, the rea- 
soning is exactly what we should ex- 

ct from the noble lords, who cannot 

e supposed to have made any allow- 
ance for the superior talents of the 
Marquis, or to reflect upon their own 
incapacity to perform the duties of 
statesmen, or to go through, with pro- 
priety, the routine of the high offices 
into which they must necessarily be 
placed. ; 

But the difficulties of forming the 
cabinet enter more into the real state 
of the constitution of the country 
than is imagined by a superficial ob- 
server, and to understand,it we must 
form a more precise idea of the oli- 
garchy, which has such a preponder- 
ance in all its affairs. We may then 
consider the whole influence of go- 
vernment, as divided into a. hundred 
and eighty parts, the people possess- 
ing, by their share in the represep@- 
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tion thirty of those parts, the crown- 
forty, and the oligarchy one hundred 
andten. ‘The oligarchy will be sway- 
ed'by various motives, like other men; 
and, if from any cause  hatever, they 
are neatly equally divided, their dif- 
ference in opinion must occasion dif- 
ficulties in their arrangements; but it 
js evident, that the majority of either 
side must wish to govern; and how- 
ever actuated by one principle to keep 
the power within themselves, yet each 
will employ the power of the crown, 
or the people, to keep up their supe- 
riority. It may happen that the crown 
and the people uniting wil! bring over 
asufficieat number of the oliga: chy 
to give them a decided superiority, 
but such aunion is likely very soon 
to be broken. The influence of the 
oligarchy is now weil understood. It 
may be numerically calculated, but 
there isa probability, that by a reform 
in parliament the power of the people 
may be increased, or, by other causes, 
that of the crown; in either case, it 
will be better for the country. Cer- 
tain causes are at work to diminish the 
influence of the oligarchy, but it 
must be some time before they can 
produce any very important effect ; 
iv the mean time vaciliations in the 
public councils, and diffictlties in 
administrations, must be expected. 
Earl Moira having undertaken the 
task, made the usuai applications to 
the Lords Grey and Grenville, and his 
negociation went off, it is understood, 
ona difficulty with respect to the 
_ household; and as a considerable 
time had elapsed, it became absolute- 
ly necessary that some administration 
or other should be formed. Adieu 
now to farther negociations and diffi- 
culties. It was announced that they 
were at an end, for the Prince Regent 
had appointed the Earl of Liverpool 
to be the first lord of the treasury, or, 
in other words, the prime minister; 
and that party, which was deemed by 
the House of Commons to be so inef- 
ficient, were thus triumphant, and to 
them was confided the administration 
of public affairs. Here now arose a 
new difficulty. How was the whole 
business to be explained to the pub- 
lic; and how was the House of Com- 
mons to act under the acknowledg- 
ment that they had promulgated, of 
the efficiency of the set in power. 
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With respect to the difficulties of the 
negociation theywereexplained in both 
Lords and Commons; and it appeared 
that the Marquis had laid down two ba- 
ses, one with respect to the Catholics, 
and the second regarded the conduct 
of the warin Spain. The violent ani- 
mosities he alluded to were personal, 
namely, the absolute determination of 
Lord Liverpool and his. party not to 
act with him; ana as the Lords Grey 
and Grenviile could allow him a 
subordinate situation only, the poor 
Marquis could not hazard himself and 
his talents against the union of so 
much force as would be brought 
agaist him The embarrassments 
in Lord Moira’s negociation created 
greater difficuity. Letiers upon let- 
ters were given to the public, and ex- 
planations upon explanations. There 
was mystery upon mystery, but the 
upshot of all was, that the supposed 
weak part of the oligarchy fe + pons 
ture to take the reins of government; 
and their ability to maintain their 
post would be seen by the vote of the 
House of Commons on this subject. 

All eyes were fixed therefore on the 
movements of the important night, 
when a farther address to the Prince 
Regent was to be discussed, on the 
necessity of forming a strong admini- 
stration. This was brought on, as that 
on the preceding address had been, by 
Mr. Wortley, and amendments were 
made to his motion, all of which may 
be reduced to. this simple question : 
Shall we stand by the present arrange- 
ment, of which Lord Liverpool is an- 
nounced to be the head, or shall we 
interfere farther with the Prince's ac- 
knowledged right, and supplicate him 
to make a farther change? Avery 
large. House determined this great 
question. The ministry had a deci- 
sive, supefiority in their favour, and 
we have now two votes of the House, 
by the one the present ministry were 
declared inefficient, and in both de- 
bates the language on this subject 
was very strong and pointed; by the 
last debate they are declared to be effi- 
cient, and the country may form its 
own opinion in which case the House 
wasright. We shall, atany rate, have 
the experience of facts to determine 
this great question. The new minis- 
try will have sufficient opportunities 
to shew their talents; for the riots in 
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and it is not worthy of a great nation 


war in Spain, the differences with to act confessedlygvrong because the 


America, and the progress of Bona- 
parte, are all and each of them of a 
nature to require great prudence and 
energy. On the Catholic question it 
was understood that great latitude 
was to pe given, and we may thence 
conclude, that religious toleration has 
gained a little by the death of Mr. 
Perceval. 

In a negociation between so many 
parties, many circumstances would 
naturellv arise to create divisions that 
might not easily be reconciled, and 
various particulars would come to the 
knowledge of the public, which might 
otherwise be kept concealed till the 
divers into secret correspondence pur- 
chased the secrets from the noble fa- 
milies in possession of their ancestors” 
letters. Among these were two letters 
passed between Earl Moira and Jord 
Grey, ov the subject of a pledge given 
to the Catholics for support, which 
was asserted in a very positiye manner 
by the latter lord, who, supposing this 
assertion to have given offence ina 
certain quarter, begs that it may pot 
prevent his friends from coming into 
office, whatever bar it might form to 
himself.—Explanations on the house- 
hold brought forward Mr. Sheridan, 
who occupied the attention of the 
House two nights. In the first he was 
rendered incapable of proceeding by 
iHness, at the very point on which in- 
formation was so much expected ; and 
in the second, be got over the ground 
in such a manner as to make every 
one who heard him pity his situation. 
To use a vulgar expression, it was a 
rigmarole, round-about story, not 
worthy of public attention. 

The Orders in Council produced a 
debate in the Honse, which did not 
end ina division, but in a compro- 
mise, it being understood that they 
were to be given up. Nothing ap- 
pearing so soon as expected, the dis- 
eussion was resumed, but quieted on 
the promise of a declaration appear- 
ing in the Gazette cn the subject, 
which in fact annuls them in August, 
as far as America is concerned. We 
ave surprised, that in the repeated dis- 
cussions on this subject, the nature of 
these orders has not been more at- 
tended to. The political grounds for 
tem always appeared prollematical ; 


enemy has set a bad example. But 
we object to the term; orders in coun- 
cil, which can be allowed only in 
cases of emergency, and should after- 
wards, if necessary, be converted into 
acts of parliament. 
The Catholic question also pro- 
duced an interesting debate, but the 
ground has heen so often gone over, 
that verv little novelty could be ex- 
pected on sucha hacknied topic. It 
was brought on by Mr. Canning, who 
concluded a very able speech, by 
moving, that the House should, early 
in the next-session, take into its most 
serious consideration the laws affect- 
ing the Catholics, with a view to such 
a final and conciliatory adjustment as ~ 
may be conducive ta the peace and 
strength of the kingdom, to the stabi- 
lity of the. Protestant establishment, 
and to the general satisfaction and 
concord of ail classes of bis majesty's 
subjects. General Mathew and Mr. 
Hutchinson wished the question to be 
brought forward immediately, and 4 
produced an amendment to that pur 
pese. After some debate, and sufli- 
cient concessions on the part of ad- 
ministration, a division tock place, 
when there appeared, for Mr. Cao- 
ning’s motion 235, and against it only 
106; and it was deternuned that the 
resolution should be immediately laid 
before the Prince Regent. Thus this 
great question, like that of the Slave 
Trade, is drawing near to a conclusion 
The summer will give every one an 
opportunity of calmly considering 
what they mean by the security of the 
Protestant establishment, of which 
the Church of England, it must be 
constantly kept in mind, forms onlya 
very small part. The persons attach- 
ed to that church are chiefly the rich, 
the great, and the learned, the lower 
and the middle classes are every day 
seceding from it in great numbers; 
and iis petty interest ought not tu bea 
bar to a measure which may uniteall 
classes on better terms than they have 
been accustomed to live with each 
other. It may Be the interest of 
priests to keep theirecongregations a 
variance with thos2 of a different per- 
suasion; but common sense, if pro- 
perly used, will teach us, that it 1s 
our interest to be upon terms with 
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each other, and it is as absurd to quar- 
rel with a man about his place of 
worship, as it is about the coffee- house 
he frequents. Leaye each individual 
to himself to choose bis own place of 
carrying on bis concerns with his 
Maker, and one great cause of ani- 
mosity is done away. We trust that 
the next session will make a great 
sweep in our musty statute-book, ex- 
punging from it all those absurdities 
which make us the laughing-stock of 
the civilized world. 

The Gazette has teemed with the 
most absurd and ridiculous addresses 
that can well be imagined, on the act 
which deprived England of a very 
indifferent minister. -In one the un- 
fortunate man is extolled to the skies, 
jnanother the atrocity of the act serves 
to round the periods of the.writer; in 

“all, there is a strange want of conside- 
ration on the nature of the act itself. 
The presbytery of Scotland>seem to 
have worked up their feelings to the 
highest pitch upon this occasion, 
Cordial and afflictive sympathy, with 
universal gioom and consternation, fills 
their minds—emotious of reprobation, 
astonishment, and horror, at the un- 
paralleled cruelty and atrocity of the 
crime, oppress them: and in this con- 

/ fusion it is no. wonder that they rant 
about Mr. Perceval’s  transcendant 
abilities. Itis, however, a severe and 
dark dispensation of Providence, con- 
templated by them with solemn awe 
and humiliation of mind before God, 
that a single individual could be found 
sounprincipled and abandoucd, as to 
be capable of committing, on any oc- 
casion, the crime of deliberate assassi- 
nation, These’ good gentlemen in 
this forget the assassinations in York- 
shire, which we contémplate with Tar 
greater horror than the tenfold t:orror 
With which they reflect on the atro- 
city of the man who could basely and 
deliberately murder such a man as 
Mr. Perceval in the lobby of the 
House of Commons. ‘They tell the 
Prince; that they enjoy some ‘satisfac- 
tion in knowing that the perpetration 
of the crime was the offspring of pri- 
vate malice alonethe: unconnected 
explosion of individual atrocity—the 
base and murderous villainy-of a soli- 
fary wretch, dead to every principle 
of religion, humanity, and honour, 
aud deaf to every claim of public 
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duty and domestic life; and their sa- 
tisfaction is increased by the provi- 
sion made for the family of the virtu- 
ous, distinguished, and ever-to-be-la- 
mented servant of the crown. These 
divines, had not heard, when they 
penned their precious morceau, of 
the piety of Bellingham, of his first 
request after the murder to have his 
prayer-book, and of the time spent by 
bim if devotion and in pious conver- 
sation with serious divines, on reli- 
gious subjects. Their miserable speci- 
men of penmanship shews to what 
lengths the huwaa mind can be car- 
ried under a species of delusion simi- 
lar to that of the murderer, whose 
conduct isso reprobated ; for it should 
not be forgotten, that notwithstand- 
ing all these effusions of nonsense 
from every quarter, this act, so much 
deplored, is neither more nor less 
than the act of a madman; and the 
presbytery would have consulted their 
own dignity more in contemplating 
the act in its proper light, and draw- 
ing from it suitable reflections on the 
divine government. Whereas, they 
might have said, it has pleased divine 
Providence to deprive this kingdom 
ofa barrister of no great talent, by the 
hand ef a maniac, and thus to throw 
great confusion in the administration 
of public affairs; we regret the fact 
for the sake of the family of the de- 
ceased, but feel some satisfaction that 
it nas given your royal highness and 
the kingdom at large an opportunity 
of judging the characters of the great 
men who have been consulted on the 
filling up of the vacancy, and shewn 
us the real state into which the coun- 
try has been brought by the present 
deplorable state of the representation 
in parliament. Bellingham's: mad 
act has taught us more than all the 
folios written and panegyrists spoken 
on our most excellent constitution. 
One of the first acts of the new mi- 
nistry was to negociate a loan, and 
this for no less a sum than twenty-two 


inillions and a half, under the names of 


fifteen millions six hundred and fifty 
thousand for. England, -four millions 
three hundred and fifty thousand for 
Treland, and two millions and a half 
for the East India Company. This 
immense sum was raised upon very 
reasonable terms; the lenders receiv- 
ed for every hundred pounds sterling 
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lent a perpetual annuity, according 
to the vulgar expression, of five pounds 
five shillings and seven-pence, but the 
income-tax reduces it to four pounds 
fitteen shillings. As the subscribers do 
not pay the 100 pounds down, but at 
nine instalments, and are excused the 
income-tax on two half-yearly pay- 
ments of the annuity, which is paid 
at different times, so that the whole is 
paid in four quarterly payments, the 
rate per cent paid by government is 
increased, but still it is less than five 
per cent. If we could see how this im- 
mense sum is expended, and contem- 
plated, what might be done with it, if 
employed in the acts of peace instead 
of war, we should be astonished, that 
mankind could ever be brought into 
such a state as to make such fools of 
each other, and forget in so astonish- 
ing a manner the ends for which they 
were sent into the world. If Solomon 
could have foreseen the progress of a 
joan from its origin to its termination, 
he would have had another item to 
add to his list of human vanities. 

We are sorry not to be able to say 
that the dissatisfaction among the ma- 
nufacturers in Yorkshire is not at an 
end; many of the rioters have been 
tried and condemned to death. But 
reports are published of their con- 
federates meeting on commons at 
night, and training themselves to 
the use of arms, of which they plun- 
der the inhabitants of villages and 
lone houses. As the government has 
been prepared for these insults, and 
has considerable force, and more 
than all by the revocations of the or- 
ders in council, there are hopes of 
greater employment, we trust that or- 
der will be restored, and the misguided 
men will be brought to a proper sense 
of what is equally their’ interest and 
their duty. 

In foreign quarters, Spain, America, 
and Russia naturally call for our at- 
tention, and from the latter something 
decisive might by this time have been 
done. Spain has presented another 
proof of British vaiour, but whether it 
extends much farther, time must 
shew. An attack has been made upon 
a fort at the end of a bridge, which 
was carried with great gallantry by our 
troops, who took a great number of 
prisoners, and destroyed entirely the 
works of the French. An opening is 
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thus made into Spain, and it may be 
very much: doubted whether Lord 
Wellington can avail himself of it, as 
upon any motion of his far into the 
country, the armies of the French to 
the north and south might cut off his 
supplies and retreat, and compe! him 
to fight to a great disadvantage. The 
Guerillas continue as usual their ex- 
ploits, but it is still doubtful what 
credit we are to place to the reports of 
them. The Spanish stile is so much 
accustomed to exaggeration, that the 
real truth is not easily sifted out. 
The march of Bonaparte. has been 
hitherto marked only by feasts, and 
all the splendour of sovereignty at- 
tends him wherever he go. No mo- 
narch in Europe, since the time of 
Charlemagne, cau boast of such ho- 
nours being paid to him, and of such 
a number of illustrious personages in ~ 
his suite; among them are an empe- 
ror; kings, princes, and princesses,and 
an innumerable multitude of dig- 
nified titles. fis troops are ranged 
along the frontiers of Russia, prepared \ 
for action. The cause of the delay and 
the nature of the nevotiations are kept 
a profound secret ; buf two such great 
armies cannot march away from each 
otherwithoutsacrifice on the part of one 
orother of theleaders. Bonaparte can- \ 
not give up any thing without sucha 
loss of honouras he cannot easily brook, 
and neither the nature of the troops nor 
the skill of the counsels of the autocrat 
afford us any reason to expect that he 
cannot negotiate to advantage. Re- 
port says, that Bernadotte answers all 
the applications of the French empe- 
ror with great spirit; relying upon our 
fleet he cannot dread any attack, but 
by such a circuitous march as may 
totally weaken, if not destroy the 
Frenzh army, and besides it must con- 
quer the Russians before. it caw go 
round the gulph of Bothnia. The next 
will be a very interesting month. 
The new world presents much for 
reflection, both in the natural and the 
moral world. The United States are 
preparing for war, having Canada evi- 
dently in view as the first object o 
attack, and if they should unhappily 
for themselves conquer the country, 
they will appear in the unfortunate 
character of sovereigns of regiom® 
having no place in their legislature. 
Lhe consequence will beg that there 
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must be places to give away, and there 
will be the ‘usual intrigues for them 
in thei: cabinet. One of the most in- 
‘teresting accounts of such sovereignty 
may be seen in the history of the petty 

“republics of ‘Switzerland, and their 
conduct’ towards the little districts 
over which they were sovereigns, 

The Spanish colonies are advancing 
nearer every day to independence. 
The latest accounts: from Mexico, 
state the number of insurgents in arms 
as being six times that of the forces of 
the mother country. This summer 
will probably settle that conflict, and 
lay the foundations of the new king- 
dom or republic of Mexico. Buenos 
Ayres may be said to he fixed, and it 
has entered into one of the too com- 
mon businesses of regular governments 
by entering into.a state of war with its 
neighbours. It is at war with the in- 
habitants of the northern barks of La 

lata, the district of Monte Video, who 
aré not only Aupported by the Brasil- 
lians, but have a fleet toscour the river, 
and to terrify their opponents. By 
these means, however, both sides will 
by degrees be furnished with a regular 
army to set at nought every attempt of 
the mother country, should it ever be 
capable ofa trial to enforce obedience 
to its new’system. 

‘The Caraccas had but just declared 
their independence, and given their 
constitution to the world, when they 
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were visited by a most awful dispen- 
sation of Providence. An earthquake 
has swallowed up the greater part of its - 
capital, with the majority of its inha- 
bitants, and committed dreadful rava- 
ges over the who!e district. This de- 
solation has not been confined en- 
tirely to the continent, but the same 
act of nature has probably -exteuded 
itself to the West India Islands, and 
been the cause of a most terrible vel- 
canical explosion in the_ island of St. 
Vincents; and a shower of dust at so 
great a distance as the island of Bar- 
badoes. The extent of the disaster is 
not ascertained. Heaven thus pro- 
claims to the mortals of those regions 
the,uncertainty of their possessions, 
whilst man in Europe inflicts far grea- 
tercvilson his brother man, by war with 
all its accompanying horrors; would to 
God that they who feel for the cala- 
mity of their fellows creatures suffering 
by the ravages of nature, had the same 
feeling for the distresses brought on 
by war,and we may then safely say,that 
such a disgraceful state could not long 
exist among reasonable beings. Con- 
temptible as we may think a boxing 
match, a war between two nations will 
hereafter be thought quite as ridicu- 
lous, for what can be so absurd as to 
see men settling a contested question - 
by throwing iron balls at each other's 
heads. 


. 
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Mr. Vansittart. 2s. Gd. 
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Observations, by the same, upon A serious Call to the Electors of 
come Letters addressed to him.in re- Great Britain on the approaching 
ply tothe above. 1s, 6d. Dissolution of Parliament. 9s. 6d. 

Bellingham’s Defence defended, or | Carson's Letter to the Members of 
the Trial retried. 1s. Parliament of the United Kingdom of 

Chalmers’ Appeal tothe Generosity Great Britain and Ireland. 1s. 
of the British Nation on behalfof the | Hippisley’s Speech on the Motion 
Family of the unfortunate Belling- of the Right Hon. H. Grattan, in the 
ham. Is. House of Commons, April 24, 1812. 

Jackson's Speech, delivered at a Qs. 6d. 


general Court of Proprietors of East- RELIGION. 
india Stock, May 5, 1812. 2s. Brief Rules for the Holy Commuvu- 


NOVELS. — and Behaviour at and after. it. 


Hutchinson's Friends unmaske a, of, . : 
Scenes in real Life, founded on Facts. ny See at hoa or tas e 
4 5 Se, + ’ “ 


8 vol.zl2mo. 20s. 6d 
. ee a Tale of the 19th ae ee eT 
entury. 2 vol. 19s. a Mh 4 
Hone by their right’ Names. 2 oe MSs Mga ga nye 
vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. eaten ty pte gh 8 PP 
The Adventures of Dick Distich. Paes Effects ee oe 
3 vol. 16s. 6d. ‘ature an : oe of modern So- 
‘ ‘ ae ciniapism. 1s. 6d. 
Cottage ret ig or active Retire- Tieabiieale Misiwe: oe tee 
ment. 2 vol. Qs ¥ P Lee ee ase 
Triumph of the Christian Religion 
tu ee s Raphael, or peaceful pene yt from the French, by W. Zz 
ie. 2 vol. 10s. ‘ Walter. 2 vol. 8vo. Qis. 
' POETRY. Occasional Considerations on va- 


The Quest of Gain, a Poem. 4s. ‘ious passages of Scripture. 8vo. 


Tribute to the Memory of the Right 5° 6d. ae a... 
Hon. Sp. Perceval. 38s. 6d. Bellamy’s History of all Religions. 


Huzhes's Elegy on the Death of the 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Right Hon. S. Perceval. 1s. 6d. Bp. Horsley’s Sermons. Vol. IIf. 


Drummond's Giant’s Causeway, a 80. 10s. 
Poem. 8vo. 19s. Mant’s Bampton Lectures, deliver- 
A Season at Harrowgate, in a series ed Metin gees miowtenty of Oxford in 
of poetical Epistles. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 1812. 8vo. 12s. 


Brady's Clavis Calendaria, or a 
compendious Analysis of the Calen- 
dar. 2 vol. 8vo. 25s. 

Clark's Letters and Sermons. 8yo. 

‘ 


Mrs. Cockie’s Simple Minstrelsy. 
cr. 8vo. 10s. 

Miss Lyon's Miscellaneous Poems. 
cr. 10s. 6d. 


6s. ; 
POLITIES ANE POLITICAL Remarks on the present State of 
Soyer es Religion and Morality. 6d. 


The Crisis, a Word to the plain Recovery from Sickness; contain- 
Understanding of Englishmen. 2s.6d. ing serious Refléctions, Resolutions, 
The Letiers of Vetus, from March and Devotions, suitable to that Occa- 
10, to May 10, 1812. &s. sion, by M. Towgood. 4th edition, 64. 
ye ents Letter-to the Right Hon. — Jowett’s Sermon on the Vanity of 
G. Canning. 1s. earthly Confidence, occasioned by 
Speech of His Royal Highness the the Death of the Right Hon. 8. Per- 
Duke of Sussex, in the “Blouse of ceval, preached May 17, 1812, near 
Lords, on the Catholic..Question, Newark. 1s. 6d. 
April 21, 1812. 3s. A Letter to a Friend; containing 
Authentic Correspondence and some Observations on Mr. Falkner’s 
Documents, explaining the Proceed- Critique on the Dissonance. Is. 
ings of the Marquis of Wellesley and = =Thomas’s Remarks on some popular 
the Earl of Moira in the recent Nego- Principles and Notions. 8vo. Is. 
ciations for the Formatiomof an Ad- Protestant Rights contrasted with 
ministration. 3s. 6d. Catholic Claims. 1s. 
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The Child's Sunday Book, in 12 
progressive Lessons. Is. 

Van Mildert’s Sermon before the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inu, May 
S1, 1812. 2s. . 

D'Oyly's Letters to the Right Hon. 
Sir W. Diummond. 8s. 

A View of the Case of the Roman 
Catholics. 1s. 

A Letter from a Clergyman to the 
Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don, chiefly on the Sin of Schism. 
Qs. 

Armstrong’s Second Letter to the 
Rev. W. Dealtry, A.M. Is. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Thompson's Geographical and His- 
torical Dictionary of -America and 
the West Indies. Vol. 1, 4to. 31s. 6d. 
‘To be completed in 5 volumes. 

Ancient Reliques, or Delineations 


HISTORICAL 


‘ 
GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE, 


DISPATCH’S FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


Gazette Extraordinary, June 18. 


OPY ofa letter from Lieutenant 
General Sir Rowland Hill, to 
Lord Wellington, Truxillo, May 21, 
1812. L 
** My Lord, I have the satisfaction 
to acquaint-your lordship, that your 
instructions relative to the capture 
and destruction of the enemy's works 
at Almarez have been most fully car- 
ried into effect by a detachment of 
troops under my orders, which march- 
ed from Almendralejo on the 12th in- 
stant. The bridge,was, as your Lord- 
ship knows, protected by strong works 
thrown up by the French on both sides 
of the river, and further covered on 
the southern side by the casthe and 
redoubts of Mirabete, about a league 
off, commanding the pass of that name, 
through which runs the road to Ma- 
drid, being the only one passable for 
carriages of any description by which 
the bridge can be approached. The 
works on the left bank of the river 
were a tete-du-pont, built of masonry, 
and strongly entrenched, and on the 
high ground above ita large and well- 
constructed fort, called Napoleon, 
with an interior intrenchment, and 


' Architecture. 


Chronicle. (June 
of monastic, castellated, and’ domestic 
Vol. I. fe. 20s. or 8vo: 
fine paper, $ ; 


TRADE AND. COMMERCE. 


Letters on the Fast India Monopoly, 
originally published in the Glasgow 
Chronicle, 4s. 

Lee's Right of every British Mer- 
chant to trade within the geographical 
Limits defined by the Charter of the 
— Company, vindicated, 
Qs. 6d. - 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Clark's Travels in various Countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Part II, 
4to, 41. 4s. 

Mawe’s Travels into the Interior of 
Brazil, particolarly in the Gold and 
Diamond Districts of that Country. 
4to. 21. Qs. 
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loop-holed tower in its centre. This 
fort containéd nine pieces of cannon, 
with a garrison .of between four and 
five hundred men. There being also 
on the opposite side of the river, on a 
height immediately above the bridge, 
a very complete fort recently con- 
structed, which flanked and added 
much to its defence. On the morning 
of the 16th, the troops reached Jarai- 
cejo, and the same evening marched in 
three columns ; the left column, com- 


man¢ed byLieut.-Gen. Chowne (28th; 


and 30th regiments, under. Colonel 
Wilson, and the 6th Portuguese caca- 
dores), towards the castle of Mirabete; 
the right column, under Major-Gene- 
ral Howard (50th, 71st, and 92d regi- 
ments),which | accompanied myself,to 
a pass in the mountain, through which 
a most difficult and circuitous foot- 
path leads by the village of Roman- 
gordo to the briége; the centre co- 
lumn, under Major-General Long 
(6th and 18th Portuguese infantry, 
under Colonel Ashworth, and 13th 
light dragoons with the artillery) ad- 
vanced upon the high road to the pass 
of Mirabete. The two flank columns 
werg provided with scaling ladders, 
and ‘it was intended that either of 
them should proceed to escalade the 
forts against which they were direct- 
ed, bad ci:cumstances proved faveur- 
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able; the difficulties, however, which 
each had-to-encounter on its march 
were such that it was impossible. for 
them to reach their respective points 
before day-break; I judged it best 
therefore, as there was no longer a pos- 
sibility of surprize, todefer the attacks, 
until we should be better acquainted 
with the’ nature and position of the 
works, and the troops bivouacked on 
the Leina. I determined on endea- 
youring to penetrate to the bridge by 
the mountain path leading through 
the village of Romangordo, although 
by that means I should be deprived of 
the use Of my artillery. On the even- 
ing of the 18th | moved with Major- 
General Howard's brigade, and the 
6th Portuguese regiment, for the ope- 
“ration, provided with scaling ladders, 
&c. Although the distance marched 
did not exceed five or six miles, the 
difficulties of the road were such, that 
with the united exertions of ofhcers 
and men, the column could not be 
formed for the attack before day-light. 
Confiding, however, in thevalour of 
the troops, I ordered the immediate 
assault of Fort Napoleon. My confi- 


dence was fully justified by the event. 
* The ist battalion of the 50th, and one 
wing of the 7ist regiment, regardless 


of the enemy’s artillery.and musketry, 
escaladed the work in three places, 
nearly at the sametime. The enemy 
seemed at-first determined, and his 
fire was destructive; but the ardour of 
our troops was irresistible, and the 
garrison was driven at the point of the 
bayonet through the several intrench- 
menis of the fort and fete-du-pont, 
across the bridge, which having been 
cut by those og the opposite side of 
the river, many leaped into the river 
and thus perished. The impres- 
sion made upon the enemy's troops 
was such, that panic soon commubi- 
cated itself to those on the right bank 
of the river, and fort Ragusa was in- 
stantly abandoned, the garrison flying 
in the greatest confusion towards Na- 
val Moral. I cannot sufficiently praise 
the conduct of the 50th and 71st regi- 
ments, to whom the assault fell. The 
cool and steady manner in which they 
formed.and advanced, and the intre- 
pidity with which they mounted the 
adders, and carried the place, was 
worthy of those distinguished corps, 
and the officers who led them. Could 
the attack have been made before day, 
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the 92d reyiment, under Lieutenant- 
Cotonel Cameron, and the remainder 
of the 7ist regiment, under the Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cadogan, were to 
have escaladed the tete-du-pont, and 
effected the destruction of the bridge, 
at the same time the attack was made 
on Fort Napoleon. The impossibility 
of advancing deprived them of this 
opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, but the share which they had 
in the operation, and the*zeal which 
they displayed, entitles them to my 
warmest commendation, and I cannot 
avoid mentioning the 6th Portuguese 
infantry, and the two companies of the 
60th regiment, under Colonel Ash- 
worth, which formed the reserve to 
this attack. Our operatiens in this 
quarter were much tavoured by a di- 
version made by Lieut®Gen. Chown, 
with the troops under his orders, 
against the castle of Mirabete, which 
succeeded in inducing the enemy to 
believe that we should not attack the 
forts near the bridge, until we had 
forced the pass, and thus have made 
way for our artillery. The Lieute- 
nant-General conducted this -opera- 
tion, as well as bis tormer advance, en- 
tirely to my satistaction. I regret much 
tke peculiar situation of Mirabete 
should have prevented my allowing 
the gallant corps under his orders to 
foliow up au operation which they had 
commenced with much spirit, and 
were so anxious to complete. 

{The highest praises are here be- 
stowed on Major General Howard, 
Brigade Major Wemyss, Lieutenant 
Colonel Stewart, Major Harrison, 
Major Cother, Major General Long, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, Lieute- 
nant Hiller, Lieutenant-Col. Rooke, 
Colonel Offeney, Captain Thorn, 
LieutenantBattersby, and Lie utenant 
Thiele, who was blown up in the as- 
sault.] 

Your Lordship will dbserve, from 
the return of ordnance and stores 
which [ have the honour to enclose, 
that Almarez has been consideied by 
the enemy in the light of a most im- 
portant station; and I am happy to 
state that its destruction has been 
complete. The towers of masonry 
which were in forts Napoleon and Ra- 
gusa have been entirely levelled ; the 
ramparts of both in a great measure 
destroyed, and the whole apparatus of 
the bridge, together with the work- 
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shops, magazines, and every piece of on the 2ist, and have moved: by the 
timber which could be found, entirely road of Deleytosa, to relieve or with. 
destroyed. A colour, belonging tothe draw the post which still remained in 
fourth battalion of the corps Etranger, the-tower of Mirabete. The whole of 
was taken by the 71st regiment, and the army of Portugal have likewise 
I shall have the honour of forwarding made a movement to their left: the 
it to your Lordship. Our loss has not 2d division being on the Tagus, and 
been severe, considering the circum- Marshal Marmont's head quarters have 
stances under which the attack was been removed from Salamancs to Fon. 
made. lL enclose a list of the killed tieros. By aletter from Sir Howard 
and wounded. Captain Candler, of Douglas, of the 24th inst. I learn that 
the 50th regiment, (the only officer the troops under General Bonnet, af. 
killed in the assault) bas, Lam sorry to ter having made two plundering ex. 
say, left a large family to deplore his cursions towards the frontiers of Galli. 
loss. He was one of the first to mount cia, had again entered the Asturias, 
the ladder, and fell upon the para- and was on the 17th in Possession of 
pet, after giving a distinguished ex- Oviedo, Gijon, and Grado. In the 
ample to his men. The Marquis de mean time the troops under General 
Almeida, member of the Junta of Es- Mendizabel are in possession of the 
tremadura, has done me the honour to town of Burgos, the enemy still keep- 
accompany me, since I have been io ing the castles and in all parts of the 
the province; I have received from country the boldness and activity of 
him, as well as from the people, the the chiefs of G verillas are increasing; 
most ready and effectual assistance and their operations against the cve- 
which it was in their power to bestow. my are becoming daily more impo- 
Major Currie, my aid-de-camp, will tant. 
deliver to your lordship this dis- 
patch, and the colour taken from the 
enemy, and will - able or you Account of the Last Moments ond 
any further particulars. eg to re- ' ; 
commend him to your lordship. Bxscyston of Bassamenam, 

1 have the honour to be, &c. [ Conciuded from p. 436.) 

(Signed) R. HILL, Lieut.-Gen. 

lenclose a return of prisoners, in 

number two hundred and fifty-nine, 
including the governor, one lieute- 
nant-colonel, and fifteen officers. 


Suwpay night,about eleveno’clock, 
r. Newman went into the cell with 
Mr. Butterworth, a respectable book- 
seller of Fleet-street, whom he was 


Total lo&s in killed and wounded, 1 Very glad to see. On this occasion 


captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 serjeant, 30 be requested of Mr. Newman to let 


rank and file, killed ;—2 captains, 6 him have pen, ink, and paper, which 
lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 10 serjeants, 1 r. Newman promised to bring when 
drummer, 120 rank and file wounded. be returned for Mr. Butterworth, in 
Lord Wellington mentions that the 20 hour. During the time he spent 
result of Lient.-Gen. Hill's expedition With Mr. Butterworth, he entered on 
was to cutoff the only remaining bridge, Teligious conversation, and pointed out 
and shortest and best communication two or three places in Scripture, which 
between the armies of the south and be argued on with gfeat zeal. He 
Portugal. At Troxillo Gen. Hill was Said, in a few hours more, he should 
beyond all risk of being attacked by a be in a better country than this—for 
superior force. The enemy's troops 1t was a miserable place. Mr, But- 
had retired to Cordova ; he also men- terworth then asked him to answer 
tions that since the accounts have One question: he said, ‘I'll tell you 
heen received of Lieutenant-Gene- any thing you wish to know.”— 
ral Sir Rowland Hill’s expedition, ‘‘ Then, had you, or had you not, ° 
the enemy's troops have likewise been Some other person or persons con- 
put.in motion in Old and New Cas- cerned with you in the murder of 
tile; the Ist division under Gen. Foy, Mr. Perceval?”—** No; I do most 
and a division of the army of the cen. solemnly declare I had not.”"—** Pray, 
tre, under Gen. D’Arinagnac, crossed Sir, in what manner did you procure 
the Tagus by the bridge.of Arzobispo, the pistols ?”’—** I bought them on 
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Ludgate-hill, at Mr. Beckwith’s.” 
Mr. Butterworth thanked him for 
this information, and went to prayers. 
Mr. Bellingham thanked him for his 
oodness, and said, ‘‘ I am going to 
write a letter to my dear wife.” Mr. 
Newman came to the cell for his 
friend, Mr. Butterworth, and they 
parted—He then asked for a crust 
of bread, and Jay down and_slept 
about an hour; put bis hand in his 
ket and gave the last shilling to 
Mr. Walker ; said he wished it was. a 
guinea for bis kind attention; he then 
Jay and continued dosing till about a 
quarter betore six on Monday morn- 
ing. When he was let out of the 
cells into the press-yard, he requested 
to have his boots on and wash him- 
elf; he then continued walking, and 
appeared perfectly resigned to his 
fate. 

He also on Sunday night wrote a 
letter to his wife, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal copy :— / 

“Mv SLessep Mary, 

* Tt rejoiced me be. ond measure to 
hear you are likely to be well provided 
for. [Tamsure the public at large will 
participate in, and mitigate your sor- 
rows. Lassure you, mv love, my sin- 
cerest endcavours have ever been di- 
rected to your welfare. As we shall 
not meet any more in this world, | 
sincerely hope we shall do so in the 
world to come. 

** My blessing to the boys, with 
kind remembrance to Miss Stevens, 
for whom I| have the greatest regard, 
in consequence of her uniform affec- 
tion for them. With the purest of 
intentions it has always been my mis- 
fortune to be thwarted, misrepresent- 
ed, and ill-used in life; but, however, 
we feel a happ) prospect of compen- 
sation, in a speedy translation to life 
eternal. It’s not possible to be more 
calin or placid than I feel, and nine 
hours more will waft me to those hap- 
py shores where bliss is without alloy. 

*© Your's, ever affectionate, 
** Joun BELLINGHAM.” 
** Sunday neght, 11 o'clock.” 

“ Dr. Ford will forward you my 
watch, prayer-book, witha guinea and 
note.—Once more, God be with you, 
my swect Ma:y.—The public sympa- 
thise much for me, but I have been 
called upon to play an anxious caid 
in life.” 


Execution of Bellingham. 
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Nothing, perhaps, can mark more 
strongly the frightful distortion of the 
man’s mind than the following note, 
written on Sunday night at twelve 
o'clock, and which is in his own 
hand-writing : 

“© Twelve o' Clock. 

** [ lost my suit solely through the 
improper conduct of my Attorney and 
Counsel, Mr. Alley, in not bringing 
my witnesses forward (of which there 
we'e more than 20), in consequeuce, 
the Judge took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, and I went of [on] the de- 
fence without having brought forward 
a single friend—otherwise 1 must in- 
evitably have been acquitted. 

“J. BELLINGHAM.” 

About six o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing Bellingham rose and dressed him- 
se:f with great composure, and read 
for half an hour in the prayer-bock. 
Dr. Ford, the ordinary of Newgate, 
being then announced, the prisoner 
shook him most cordially by the hand, 
and left his cell for the room allotted 
for the condemned criminals, He 
repeated the declaration which he had 
trequently before made, that his mind 
was perfectly calm and composed, 
and that he was perfectly prepared to 
meet his fate with resignation. After 
a few minutes spent in prayer, the 
sacrament was administered to him : 
during the whole of which ceremony 
he seemed to be deeply impressed 
with the great truths of the Christian 
religion, and repeatedly uttered some 
pious ejaculations. After this _reli- 
gious ceremony was ended, and both 

e and Dr. Ford had prayed fervently, 
the prisoner was informed that the 
Sheriffs were ready. He answered in 
a firm tone—-*‘ I am perfectly ready 
also.” The Sheriffs and Under-She- 
riffs, and the gentlemeft who had 
been admitted as their friends into the 
prea. then proceeded to what is cal- 

ed the Press-yard, and immediately 
after the prisoner was brought out. 
He descended into the yard with a 
firm and intrepid step, and looking 
up, he observed with great coolness— 
‘© Ah! it rains heavily!” He then, 
by desire of one of the turnkeys, plac- 
ed his foot firmly upon an anvil, in 
order to have his irons struck off, 
which were uncommonly heavy. 
While the man was striking the bolts 
out, he repeatedly said—* Mind, 
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take care, take care,” as if feeling ‘‘ I bore no resentment, to Mr. 
‘pain from the blows of the ham- Perceval as aman—and asa man J am 
mer. Frequenily he looked up to sorry for his iate. I was referred 
the sky. from minister to minister, from office 
In knocking off his irons, the man to office, and at length refused re. 
who performed that office at one dress for my grievances. It was my 
time experienced much difficulty in own sufferings that caused the melan. 
driving the rivetted bolts through one choly event, and I hope it will bea 
of the rings which encircled his feet, warning to future ministers to attend 
upon which Bellingham, with the to the applications and prayers of 
greatest composure, said to him— ‘those who’ suffer by oppression. Had 
‘« Strike in the centre, and more firm- my petition been brought into Parlia. 
ly, and then you will accomplish it.””. ment, this catastrophe would not have 
—While this was doing he several happened. I am sorry for the sutfer. 
times eyed the noblemen and gentle- ings I have caused to Mr. Perceval’s 
men who were standing round, with family and friends ” 
great steadiness, and something like | Mr. Sheriff Heygate—*‘ It would 
a dignified air. His face possessed be right that they should know you 
the same character and colour as on feel so much regret.” : 
Friday during his trial—no emotions _ Bellingham—‘* You may commn. 
of fear or compunction were visible, nicate it—I wish them to know it.” ~ 
His dress was slhanethes not so neat: _ Sheriff Heygate—“ I hope you 
on this awful occasion he wore a coat feel deep contrition for the deed.” 
which very much resembled that pro- | Upon which the prisoner (assuming 
duced in court as the one in which he an attitude of considerable dignity) 
assassinated Mr. Perceval, and most said— 1] hope, Sir, I feel asaman ~ 
likely it was the same. After he was ought to do.” 
liberated from, his fetters, he returned Sheriff Heygate—** You know, 
uickly, but not at al] hurriedly, into that to take away the lite of a man 
the room, when most of the specta- unlawfully is a heinous crime.” 
tors in the press-yard retired into ano- — Bellingham—‘‘ The Scriptures, you 
ther adjoining, at the request of the know, Sir, say that.” : 
Lord: Mayor, who with the Sheriffs — Sheritf Heygate—‘*-I hope you 
and five or six other persons, went have made your peace with God, and 
jnto the room, when ihe following that by repentance you will meet the 
communication with the prisoner took Almighty with a pure soul.” 
place. Bellingham—‘* No one can _ pre- 
Mr. Sheriff Birch addressed Bel- #ume to do that, Sir. No nrortal can 
lingham in a very appropriate man- be pure in his sight, only our Saviour 
ner upon his awful situation, and af- went from this world into his presence 
ter some previous remarks applicable with a pure spirit.” Here he seemed 
to it, said—‘* The public mind, Mr. desirous of quitting the room to meet 
Bellingham, requires to be satisfied his fate, and turning to. the Sheriffs, 
upon a most important point, whether with a mild but firm tone, said ‘‘ Gen- 
any other person was in.any degree tlemen, I am’ quite ready; upon 
connected with you in this dreadful which the Ordinary of Newgate look- 
deed, and whether it was perpetrated ed at his watch, and said, ‘* we have 
on any public ground ?” ten minutes more.” The execution- 
Bellingham, who stood very firm- ers then proceeded to bind his hands 
ly, and who with an unaltered coun- and pinion his arms, during which 
tenance, attentively and respectfully he turned to one of them and said, 
listened to what was said, replied ina ‘ do every thing properly, that I may 
firm tone of voice, ‘* Certainly not.” — not suffer more than necessary.” -To 
Sheriff Heygate—* Then it was which the man answered, he would 
your own affair—it was from per- take care to do so. 
sonal -resentment”—Bellingham ap- _ One of the attendants then pro- 
peared burt at the latter expression; ceeded to fasten his wrists together ; 
and after repeating the words—‘‘ per- he turned up the sleeves of his coat, 
sonal resentment,” with an indig- and clasping his hands together, pre- 
nant, or rather dignified tone, said, sented them to the man who held 
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the cord, and said, ‘“‘ So?” When 
they were fastened, he desired his at- 
tendant to pull down his sleeves so as 
to cover the cord. The officer then 
proceeded to secure his arms by a 
rope bebind him ; when the man had 
finished, ie moved his hands up- 
wards, as if to ascertain whether he 
could reach his neck, and asked whe- 
ther they thought his arms were suffi- 
ciently fastened, saving, that he might 
possibly struggle, and that he wished 
to be so secured as to prevent any 
inconvenience arising trom it, and re- 
quested that the rope might be tighten- 
ed a little, which was accordingly 
done. The executioner then loosened 
his cravat a little, to expedite the final 
removal of it when he should reach 
the scaffold, the cause of which being 
explained, he said, ** Certainly do so, 
it is perfectly right.” 

Throughout this awful and most 
impressive scene, his deportment was 
calm, manly, and even at times dig- 
nified; and had he perished for al- 
most any other crime, he would have 
justly excited the pity asd respect, if 
not the admiration, of every one’ who 
bebeld this extvacrdinary close of his 
wretched career. The dreadful infa- 


tuation which first led to the concep- 


tion and execution of the horrible 
crime, seemed with little, if any di- 
minution, to maintain, irresistible do- 
minion over his mind to the last ; and 
he apparently perished in the full per- 
suasion of having committed a deed, 
which, contemplated through the fear- 
ful inversion of his mind, seemed to 
have lost all its real and frightful co- 
jours. He was then conducted by 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Under- 
Sheriffs, and officers (Dr. Ford walk- 
ing with him) from the room in 
which he had ‘remained from the time 
his irons were taken off, through the 
Press-yard and the Prison, to the fa- 
tal spot. He walked very a and 
appeared even more-composed than 
many of the persons who were pre- 
sent at this awful scene. 

He proceeded through a long va- 
riety of narrow, well-guarded pas- 
sages, to the debtor’s-door, out of 
which he ascended on the scaffold. 

In the rooms looking into the yards 
through which he passed, the prison- 
ers were all locked up; but they 
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crowded to the windows to look at 
bim, 

The procession, which moved quick- 
ly along, was followed by about two 
deans gentlemen, chiefly men of 
rank, among whom were Lords Sef- 
ton and Deerhurst, the Hon. Mr, 
Lygon, Mr. Berkeley Craven, &c. 

At five minutes before eight o’ciock, 
the executioner ascended the scafiold ; 
he was followed, instantaneously, by 
the wretched man, whose life had 
justiy become forfeited to the outrag- 
ed laws of his country. He mounted 
the steps with the utmost celerity— 
his countenance, as far as we could 
judge from the transient view we 
had of it, bespoke amind unmoved, 
undismayed. He carried himself 
perfectly erect. Fis tread was bold 
and firm. Nothing like ay inu- 
dication of trembiing, faliering, or 
irresolution appeared. He scemed, 
indeed, that stoic for whom life had 
no attraction, death no terrors! He 
stood fronting Ludgate-hill; and in- 
stantly on his having taken that posi- 
tion, the executioner pulled the cap 
over his face. This is contrary to the 
usual course observed, it being cus- 
tomary to defer putting on the cap 
until the culprit is tied up. The or- 
dinary, Dr. Ford, then took off the 
criminal’s neck cloth, and proceeded 
to tie it over his eves—and here that 
calmness and presence of mind which 
he displayed throughout the whole of 
this unhappy business appeared not 
to have forsaken him. ‘The pad being 
enclosed in the neckclotb, he mo- 
tioned that it should be taken out, 
which was accordingly done, anid the 
handkerchief was then beund round 
his head. The executioner having 
fastened the rope, Dr. Ford prayed for 
a minute or two with the malefactor, 
who, exactly as St. Sepulchre’s clock 
struck eight, was launched into eter- 
nity. 

Theexecutioner, the instant the drop 
fell, grasped him by the legs, and 
pressed his whole weight on him for 
a short time, so that his sufferings 
must have been momentary—particu- 
larly asa greater length of rope, by at 
least a foot, was given him than is or- 
dinarily allowed. Indeed, after he fell, 
we did not observe the slightest ap- 
pearance of muscular, or other mo- 
tion. After hanging the prescribed 
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time, the body was cut down, and im- 
mediately conveyed to the dissecting- 
room of Sir William Blizard, in Well- 
court, Little Britain. In consequence 
of the numerous applications for a 
view of the body, and the confined 
state of the place in which it was 
deposited, Sir William Blizard_ re- 
fused, as is customary in cases of 
persons executed for murder, to ex- 
pose it for public inspection. The 
dress of Bellingham was precisely 
the same as that which he wore on his 
trial—a brown great coat, striped 
waistcoat; dark small-clothes, and 
boots. His shirt, which had a re- 
markably large frill, appeared to have 
been put on that morning. The po- 
pulace conducted themselves in the 
most peaceable manner. 

Bellingham married Miss Mary Ann 
Neville, daughter of Mr. John Neville, 
merchant and ship-broker, formerly of 
Newry, nowof Dublin. When in Lon- 
don he was in the habit of caijing ou his 
wife's relations, Mr. Shaw's family, of 
the house of Fletcher, Shaw, and Co. 
Irish factors. A solicitor was lately 
employed to draw up articles of sepa- 
ration between him and his wife, but 
they afterwards made up the dif- 
ference. 


New Bethlem.—On Saturday, the 
18th of March, the Lord Mayor went 
in his private coach and six horses, 

receded by a party of the London 
ilitia, and attended by the governors 
of the Bethlem and Bridewell hospi- 
tals, and the sheritfs, and laid, at three 
o'clock, the first stone of the new Beth- 
lem Hospital, on the site of the well 
known public house, formerly the Dog 
and Duck, in St. George's Fields. 

The building in Moorfields, was 
finished in 1676. The two figures 
over the gate, namely, Melancholy 
and Madness, were sculptured hy Cib- 
ber; the expression, muscular power, 
and attitudes, made them rare speci- 
mens of that famous master, but the 
attempt of an unskilful mason, some 
years since, to clean and repair them, 
by scraping with a chissel, destroyed 
the fine prominence of the ndaies, 


and left but little of the original beau- 
ty.—They will doubtless form a part 
of the ornaments of the new building. 


Ss peeneermmemnttl 
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STATE PAPER. 
Revocation of the Orders in Council, 


At the Court at Carlton House, the 
23d of June, 1812; present, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
in Council. 

Whereas his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was pleased to declare, 
in the name, and on the belrzalf of his 
Majesty, on the @ist day of April, 
1812, “* That if at any time hereafter 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees shall, 
by some authentic act of the French 
Government, publicly promulgated, 
be absolutely and unconditionally re- 
pealed, then and from thenceforth the 
Order in Council of the 7th of Ja- 
huarv, 1807, and the Order in Coun- 
cil of the ¢6th of April, 1809, shall, 
without any farther Order, be, and 
the same are hereby declared from 
thenceforth to be wholly and abso- 
lutely revoked.” 

And whereas the Charge des Affairs 
of the United States of America, re- 
sident at this Court, did, on the 20th 
day of May last, transmit to Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Sewetaries of State, 
a copy of a certain instrument, then 
for the first time communicated to 
this Court, purporting to be a Decree 
passed by the Goverument of France, 
on the 28th day of April, 1811, hy 
which the Decrees of Berlin and Mi- 
lan are declared to be definitively no 
longer in force, in regard to Ameri- 
can vessels. 

And whereas his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, although he can- 
not consider the tenor of the said in- 
strument as satisfying the conditions 
set forth in the said Order of the 2st 
of April last, upon which the said 
Orders were to_cease and determine; 
is nevertheless disposed on his part to 
take such measures as may tend to re- 
establish the intercourse between 
Neutral and Belligerent Nations, up- 
on its accustomed principles.—His 
Royal Higkness the Prince Regent, in 
the name and on the behalf. of his 
Majesty, is therefore pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Majesty's Privy 
Council, to order and declare, and it 
is hereby ordered and declared, that 
the Order in Council bearing date 
the 7th day of January, 1807, and the 
Order in Council bearing date the 
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26th day of April, 1909, be revoked, 
so far as may.regard American vessels, 
and their cargoes, being American 
property, from the Ist day of August 
next. 

But whereas, by certain Acts of the 
Government of the United States of 
America, all British armed vessels are 
excluded from the harbours and wa- 
ters of the said United States, and the 
armed vessels of France being per- 
mitted to enter therein; and the com- 
mercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and the said United States is 
interdicted, the commercial inter- 
course between France and the said 
United States having been restored ; 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
is pleased hereby farther to declare, 
in the name and on the hehalf of 
his Majesty, that if the Government 
of the said United States shall not, as 
soon as may be, after this Order shall 
have been duly notified by his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister in Anferica to the said 
Government, revoke, or cause to be 
revoked, the said Acts, this present 
Order shall in that case, after due no- 
tice signified by his Majesty's Minis- 
ter in America to the said Govern- 
meut, be thenceforth null and of no 
effect. 

It is further ordered and declared, 
that all American vessels, and their 
cargoes, being American property, 
that shall have been captured subse- 

uently to the 20th day of May last, 
for a breach of the aforesaid Orders in 
Council alone, and which shall not 
have been actually condegined before 
the date of this Order: and that all 
ships and cargoes as aforesaid, that 
shall henceforth be captured under the 
said Orders, prior to the Ist day of 
August next, shail not be proceeded 
against to condemnation till further 
orders, but shall, in the event of this 
Order not becoming null and of no 
effect, in the case aforesaid, be fortlf- 
with liberated and restored, subject to 
such reasonable expenses on the part 
of the captors, as shall have been just- 
ly incurred. 

Provided, that nothing in this Or- 
der contained, respecting the Revoca- 
tion of the Orders herein-mentioned, 
shall be taken to revive wholly or in 
ee the Orders in Council of the 

ith of November, 1807, or any other 
Order not herein-mentioned, or to 
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deprive parties of any legal remedy to 
which they may be entitled under the 
Order in Council of the 2ist of 
‘April, 1812. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent is hereby pleased further to de- 
clare, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, that nothing in this 
present Order contained, shall be un- 
derstood to preclude his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, if circum- 
stances should so require, from restor- 
ing, after reasonable notice, the Or- 
ders of the 7th of January, 1807, and 
26th of April, 1809, or any part there- 
of, to their full effect, or from taking 
such other measures of retaliation 
agaiyst the enemy, as may appear to 
his Royal Highness to be just and ne- 
cessary. 

And the Right Hon. the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty's Treasury, 
his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
State, the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, and the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and the 
Judges of the Courts of Vicé-Admi- 
ralty, are to take the necessary mea- 
sures herein, as to them may respec-~ 
tively appertain. 

James BULLER. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


HORRID MURDER, 

Brussels, May 10—A crime, the 
details of which are shocking, was 
investigated yesterday at the Assize 
Court of this department. Jacques 
Michel de Walsche, aged 14 years, 
apprentice to a goldsmith, born and 
residing at Brussels, was tried for hav- 
ing assassinated a young girl of the 
same age. 

It appeared that along time previous 
he had entertained a strong attachment 
for a young lady who went to school 
with him. She did vot make any re- 
turn to his affection, and he conceived 
au implacable hatred against her. He 
did not conceal his dislike, but often 
threatened to kill her, and on several 
occasions endeavoured to do her an 
injury by throwing stones. On the 
13th of January last she was invited 
to a ball, given by a teacher to her 
pupils. He went ina state of intoxica- 
tion, and insulted several persons, 
who turned him out of the room. He 
then returned to a cabaret (ale-house), 
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drank again to excess, armed himself 
with a knife, and returned to the ball. 
He there made a stab at a man who 
held the ridicule of the young lady 
who had been the object of his regard. 
Fortunately the blow fell on the man’s 
hat. The company endeavoured to 
deprive him of the fatal instrument, 
but having struck at one of the pre- 
prietors of the house in the eyc, he 
made his escape. 

Some time after he entered the hall- 
room a third time, more furious than 
ever. He held the knife open, but 
clasped in his hand, ina manner that 
none could perceive it. He ran tothe 
extremity of the room, and there di- 
rected bis eyes iv search of the victim 
he wished to immolate. He imagined 
he saw her. He looked at her, and by 
one of those mistakes which,a parox- 
ism of rage and madness often pro- 
duces, he stabbed another young lady, 
resembling in height, age, and dress, 
the object of his fury. He pierced her 
to the heart, and saw her expire a few 
moments after, only with regret for 
having been deceived in the choice of 
his victim. 

The jury having declared that the 
accused had acted with discernnient in 
a premeditated design of committing 
murder, he was condemned to suffer 
20 years imprisonment, and fo be put 
after the expiration of that punish- 
nent, durjng six years, under the in- 
spection of the high police of the state, 
unless good security be given for his 
future conduct. ‘To the above a fine 
of 10,000 franes bas been added; also 
the expense of the process, The pu- 
nishment could not be more severe ; 
but it is much too lenient for a mon- 
ster of this description. 

BOTANY BAY. 

Letters fron: New South Wales of 
the 20th May, state that great im- 
provements have taken place in that 
colony since the accession of Col. 
Macquarrie to the government. The 
large town of Sydney is now planned 
po laid out in regular streets, and 


divided into districts, with head-bo-* 


roughs, sub-constabies, watchmen, &c. 
Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth has been ap- 
pointed the head of the police. Five 
townships bave been laid out on the 
Hawkesbury and George Rivers, to be 
called Windsor, Richmond, W ilber- 
force, Pitt, and Castlereagh. The 
roads from Sydney to Paramatt and 
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Hawkesbury, which were scarcely pas- 
sable, have been repaired, bridges 
thrown over the stall streams, and 
turnpikes established. No fears of a 
scarcity of provi-ions were to be ap- 
prehended, vast quantities of cattle 
being reared, and the store-houses be- 
ing filled with grain. Butchers’ meat 
was from Is. to Is. 3d. per Ib. and the 
supply of the colony equal to its 
consumption, wit}out assistance from 
the mother country. Wool was 
likely to ke their first. staple of com- 
merce. Settlers of good character 
were furnished with live stock from 
the government stores, on considera- 
tion of paying the value, in money or 
grain iv 18 months, The population 
of Sydney is estimated at 10,000 souls, 
of which number 8,000 have-been sent 
from England as convicts. Governor 
Macquarrie was indefatigable in re- 
forming public morals, both by exam- 
ple and precept, and in checking 
drunkenness, coucubinage, and dither 
vices which were too prevalent. 

By a late regulation of Governor 
Macauarrie, no vessel from England, 
or indeed any port of the world, is per- 
mitted to sell any portion of its invest- 
ment at Van Dieman’s Land, without 
first going to Port Jackson, a distance 
of about 900 miles. This order has 
occasioned much repining, as the set- 
tlers at Van Dieman’s Land consider 
themselves sacrificed to those at Port 
Jackson, and actually in consequence 
pay 100 per cent. more for the goods 
thus transmitted to them. 

Several new settlements have been 
formed in New South Wales, one is at 
Port Dalrymple, where the population 
amounts to 80 persons, exclusive of 
the company of the 73d.—About 300 
acres of wheat were sown there in 1811. 
The pasturage was excellent, and the 
Jand clear of trees. 

The rains at the latter end of March 
threatened the widely extended settle- 
ment of Hawkesbury with ruin.—The 
water rose on the 23d to the height of 
the food in 1801, and then immediate- 
ly abated. The cori grounds in low si- 
tuations were, however, laid waste, and 
all hopes of a maize crop destroyed. 
Some valuable stock perished in the 
flood, which washed away about 3000 
bushels of wheat. No lives were lost. 

We understand that Pommarree, 
King of Otaheite, has offered to cede 
that island to Governor Macquar- 
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rie, on account of the British gcvern- 
ment. 

It appears by the Sydney papers, 
that several boats’ crews, and gangs of 
skin collectors, have been lately over- 
powered and murdered upon the coast 
of New Zealand by the natives, who 
afterwards devoured the bodies. 

lilicit distillation is practised to a 
great extent at most of the settlements 
in South Wales, the profit upon li- 

quors being enormous. At Hawkes- 

burv, four stills were seized in one 
week ; and at Sydney three. 

Many of the female convicts, who 
have husbands in Europe, get married 

a second time upon their arrival in 

New South Wales; and then avail 

themselves of-a local regulation to be 
treed from government labour and all 

restraint—the slight but salutary pu- 
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nishment of their crimes. They are not 
afterwards without a pretext to invali- 
date the marriage thus fraudulently 
contracted. 

The drought was so great at Sydney 
in Feb. 1811, that the tanks were all 
empty; and water, collected from small 
cavities in the spring course, sold at 
from 4d. to 6d. per pail. 

A manufactory for hats has been like- 
wise established at the same place. 

The Rev.Mr.Marsden, the chaplain 
of the cclony,vas in February severely 
hurt by a fall from his horse. For 
some time his life was deemed in dan- 
ger; but we are happy to learn that 
he has since recovered. 


Au academy has been opened at 


Sydney upon the Lancastrian plan. 
Each pupil was to pay Is. per week. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CUMBERLAND. 
ATELY, as Mr. Marshall, of 
Abbey-street, Carlisle, was mak- 
ing some repairs in one of his apart- 
ments, he discovered a six- pounder 
cannon ball between the brick-work 
and the plaster of the chimney-piece. 
It was supposed to have been lodged 
there whilst the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s army, during the rebellion in 
1745, were endeavouring to force the 
gate, near which the building is situ- 
ated. The apartment alluded to was 
at that time the mess-room of the 
oficers composing the rebel gar:json. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A most wicked outrage was lately 
committed on the property of .Mr. 
Drinkwater, farmer, of Glosson.. {lis 
wife, who acts as a midwife, was called 
up at midnight, to attend a woman, 
but she had no sooner opened the door 
than she was beset by a number of 
rufians, who presented pistols, and 
demanded 1001. She said there was 
very little money in the house, but 
what there was they might take. Upon 
this they rushed in, and she opened all 
the drawers, from which they took 
what they liked, including 20]. in 
Money, 10 cheeses, 20 pairs of sheets, 
blankets, pillow-cases, &c. for six 
beds, besides her husband's and chil- 
dren's clothes. The ale and liquors 
in the cellars they drank or spilled, 


hroke pickle and preserve pots, scat~ 
tering and trampling their contents, 
with butter, cream, &c. All this time 
a fellow stood over her husband, 
brandishing a sword, and threatening 
him with instant death if he stirred. 
When they had done their work, one 
who seemed to be the captain, called 
ove’ their number from 1 to 16, and 
they went away, carrying witb them, 
or destroying property to the amount 
of 1501. During the robbery two of. 
the gang kept guard at the door of a 
small cottage adjacent, being the only 
habitation near. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.) At Exeter, aged 90, James 
Burton, Esq. late collector of the salt 
duty at Topsham; a most eccentric 
and extraordinary man. His death 
was rather sudden, being a few days 
previous apparently in perfect health. 
In his person he was tall and upright, 
and active as the generality of men of 
a middle age. A week or two before 
his death he joined a noted jovial 
club, ‘called the ‘‘ Society of Odd 
Fellows,” and gave a specimen of his 
vocal abilities, by singing three songs 
in great style, with much ecdat. in 
the younger part of his days he be- 
longed to the household of King 
George LI. and attended him at the 
memorable battle of Dettingen, in 
Germany; he recollected having se- 
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veral titnes had'the honour of dand- 
ling in bis arms his present majesty, 
King George [Il. when only three 
months old. Being a most strenuous 
loyal character, he appeared to feel a 
peculiar gratification in often repeat- 
ing the story to his friends. He en- 
joyed convivial society to a great de- 
gree, and had a coimpeterice to live 
upon comfortably, though his fortune 
was not large; his legacies are very 
numerous, and among: the rest, to 
four Sunday Schools is: Exeter, 101. 
each. 
NORFOLK. 


A meeting has been held at Faken- 
ham, for the purpose of forming a 
branch to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Auxiliary Bible Society, which was 
very respectably attended by the gen- 
tlemen, clergy, and others, in the 
neighbourhood; £60 was immedi- 
ately subscribed, and a committee 
formed for obtaining additional sub- 
scriptions. 


At the meeting of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, at Yarmouth, the ho- 
norary medal was presented by the 
president, to Mr. Geo. Bateman, sur- 
geon, of this place, for his persevering 
efforts in the recovery of a youth of 
the name of John French, in the 
month of August last, after all anima- 
tion had been so long suspended, as 
to give little chance of success. The 
case is stated in the 54th page of the 
Annual Report of the Society. The 
presentation of this medal shews the 
sense the members of that incorpora- 
tion had of Mr. Bateman's attention, 
as it is an exception to their rules, 
which confine their rewards to a cer- 
tain district round London. 


Died.) At Badajoz, in the 28th 
vear of his age, of a wound received 
in the storming of that fortress, Lieu- 
tenant W. S. Unthank, of the 44th 
regiment, eldest son of Wm. Unthank, 
i'sq. of Norwich. Impelled by an at- 
tachment to the military service, 
early conceived and deeply rooted, he 
relinquished for it the fairest prospect 
of domestic happiness and successful 
exertion in the more tranquil walks of 
life. He pursued, with unabated spi- 
rit, the profession he had embraced, 
and neither sickness, harships, nor 
thé intreaties of his friends, to whom 
he was most affectionately attached, 
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could induce him to abandon its du- 
ties fora day. His career, though 
short, was arduous and active: he was 
stationed several months at Cadiz, 
during the early part of the siege of 
that place; was in Portugal during 
the whole campaign of 1811, and was 
engaged in the siege of Almeida and 
the battle of Fuentes d'Honor. He 
was one of the foremost that ascended 
the breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, and. 
one of thesuccessful party that pene- 
trated into Badajoz—there he receiv- 
ed his fatal wound early on the morn- 
of the 7th, which,: in the evening of 
the same dav, terminated his exist- 
ence; and his friends have ‘had the 
consolation of knowing that he was 
buried by a brother officer in the 
works he had so gallantly entered. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died.] At Ewart House, Colonel 
St. Paul, at the advanced age of 89. 
He passed his earlier years in the most 
active scenes of life; he entered early 
into the Austrian service, in which le 
bore the rank of colonel, and was aid- 
de-camp first to Prince Charles of 
Lorrain, and afterwards to Matshal 
Daun. In consequence of the man- 
ner in which he distifguished himself . 
under that celebrated general, during 
the seven years” war between Austria 
and Prussia, he was created by the 
Emperor Francis L a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, by patent, with 
remainder to his children and their 
issue. Both with the army, and at 
Vienna, he lived with the most dis- 
tinguished characters, military, poli- 
tical, and literary, of that period. Af- 
ter his return to this, his native coun- 
try, having quitted the Austrian ser- 
vice, he was, in the year 1778, ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Embassy to 
the Court of France, at ge time of the 
late Lord Mansfield’s being Ambas- 
sador; he was afterwards appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the same 
Court. At Paris he married the only 
daughter of the late Henry Weston, 
Esq. of West Horseley-place, in the 
County of Surrey. On his return to 
England, he was named his Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
Sweden. He possessed great taste in 
the fine arts, particularly in painting; 
and to an urbanity of disposition and 
pleasing Address, which conciliated 
the good will of all with whom he 
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conversed, was added much literary mee so much from Henry's death, | 
knowledge; few persons had so nu- and being in suspence about Robert's 
merous and extensive an acquaint- fate, not having heard from him of.a 
ance with the first characters of his long time, that the shock will prove 
day, most of whom, he frequently ob- too much for her, and be the means of 
served, he had outlived. The last her death. Before you receive this 
twenty-five years of his life were spent letter I shall have put a period to my 
on his estate in Northumberland, existence. Nothing but the most 
where the poor have lost a friend ever strong and cogent reasons, amounting 
ready to afford them assistance. He to absolute necessity, would have in- 
was a kind husband and an indulgent duced me to take this step. My hody 


, father, and has left 4 widow and three will be found in Woodsell’s Grove. 


sons, the eldest a: Lieutenant-Colonel | wish that what monev may become 
in the army; the second, Lientenant- due to meat Mr. Lofft’s death, may 
ColonelCommandant ofthe Northum- be equally divided amongst the poor 
berland Regiment of Local Militia; ofthe parishes of Troston and Stanton. 
and the third, a Captain in the 69th | have no more to add, but to thank 
regiment, and one daughter. you for all your kindness to me, and: 

SUFFOLK. to assure you of my esteem and well- 

Died.) At Troston, Suffolk, in his wishes. Nancy should be comforted. . 

Jth vear, Mr. Christopher Jebb Lofft. with religious prospects, and the hope 


“He was born August 25, 1787. He of meeting in a better state; and it 


had been twice in India, first as a will be best to continue the deception, 
midshipman, and afterwards as a mi- as then her peace of mind will receive 
litary cadet. A severe fever, and no disturbance from the event. 


othe; painful circumstances, when he ** Tam, yours, 

was last in India, bad deranged his ** Sincerely and affectionately, 
strong intellect and quick imagina- “C.J. Lorrr, 
tion. The inquest were therefore un- ‘* Saturday Morning. 4 


der uo possibility of giving any other —«s t Mrs. Lofft’s pardon f 
verdict than they did; that he died by ¢p ji, — -_ ee ae 


a pistol, which was discharged by «+ 7 fps, Lofft.” 
himself, in consequence ofa disorder- 7 
ed mind; this substantially was their 
verdict. ‘I'o detail particulars would SCOTLAND. 
be unnecessarily afflictive. The sub- Differences between the years 1772 and ~ 
joined letter, dated the day hefore his 1812. From the Aberdeen Chronicle. 
death, was produced before the in- In 1722, we had eight or ten 
quest. The gift estimated in it, is churches.—Now, we have more than 
void in every sense, as the property twenty—an infallible sign of improve- 
was not at his disposal, unless be had ment. 
survived his father; but it will shew In 1772, we had about four or five 
his affectionate feeling towards his schools.—Now we have about forty of 
sister, whom, at the same time, he different kinds, and our youth im- 
plunged in most agonising affliction; prove accordingly, particularly in 
and his grateful respect to the care dancing. Pie 
and kindness of another female rela’ In 1772, the postage to Edinburgh 
tion, to whom: it is addressed, his most was three: pence.—Now, it is nine- 
respectable and respected niother-in- perse—a poor Highlander is said to 
law-— have grudged the former, protesting 
“* Madam,—To spare Nancy the he could go cheaper himself. 
shock of what am nowgoing to com- kt. 1772, we had one banking office 
niunicate, it will be necessary first to in towa.—Now, (or soon) weshall have 
remove her into her room, and after- five—rare times! plenty of discounts! 
wards to communicate it toher by de- notes in abundance! 
grees, as if it had happened by acci- _‘In 1772, a man could have sold and 
dent. If the thing is not ordered in ‘conveyed a subject ona stamp of half- 
this manner,.I am convinced, from a-crown, and half-a-guinea to an agent. 
what | know of her mind and feelings Now the same stamp is from 20s. to 
respecting me, she haying suffered 5001. the agent's not @ great deal less, 


if 
he 
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government having stamped them with 
an annual license, for what good rea- 
son, more than other professions, is 
not so apparent. 

In 1772, when a man went to Lon- 
don or business, he first made his 
will.—Now, he scarcely takes leave, 
or bids farewel. 

In 1772, salmon fishings were of lit- 
tle value, and the fish sold at 1d. and 
ed. per lb—Now, they are the most 
valuable property of any, thousands 
are enriched by them, and not a pound 
to be had here at any seavon vuder two 
shillings—an ordinary dish fora com- 
pany cost eighteen or twenty shillings, 

In 1772, aside of lamb at this season 
would have brought eighteen-perce or 
half-a-crown —I saw one sold the other 
day at one guinea—a hun ¢ry fellow 
would have thought himself ill-dined 
on it. 

In 1772, good beef brought a penny 
or two-pence a pound.—Now eight- 
pence or nine-pence. 

In 1772, no genteel persen would 
have seen whiskey on their table; the 
price wasa shilling and fourteen-pence 
per pint.—Now, it is universally used, 
thought safer than rum, and brings 
seven shiliings per pint (two Engiish 
quarts, wine measure); every body is 
partial to it, but the cabinet council. 

In 1772, we had one confectioner’s 
shop.—Now, we have above a dozen— 
no lady can exist without jellies and 
ice-cream. 

In 1772, we had two or three apothe- 
caries.—Now we have twenty—every 
body uses medicine and soda water. 

In 1772, the trade of a dentist was 
unknown.—Now, we must have our 
tecth cleaned, our tongues scraped, 
aud our guims scarified, twice a year 
at least. 

In 1772, we all spoke good broad 
Scotch.—Now, we all try the English, 
with what success Heaven knows. 

In 1772, nobody went from home 
but on business, and health could 


Provincial Occurrences. Bill of Mortality. 
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be equally well treated here as any 
where else.—Now, we must all have 
change of.air, and set off in squads to 
Pitcaitbly and Peterhead—it is not 
possible to breathe any where else. 

in 1772, every old woman cut her 
own corns.—Now, Dr. Herman Lyon 
must do it. 

In 1772, suspenders or * Gallowses’ 
were not known or heard of, every fat 
citizen spent half bis time hauling and 
keeping up his inexpressibles.—Now 
all ranks and degrees use them; 
breeches were then known by that 
naine only ; now it would be shocking 
to pronounce such a word par tie ularly 
before ladies—it is all small clothes. 

In 1772, the cutty stool was ali over 
the country an indispensable piece of 
furniture.—Now, it is every were ba- 
nished—alas ! sad and mischievous are, 
the con sequences, 

In 1772, afew citizens thought ofa 
house, they found one in town to be 
quite sufficient.—Now, we must all 
have them ; but then the vame of the 
thing is entirely changed. 











*.* Mr. Lemoine. — Since the 
sheet, containing this article, was 
printed off, we learn, that the asser- 
tion that the son of Mr. Lemoine re- 
fused any support to his dying tather, 
originated in base calumny, to which 
some family differences, during the 
latter part of Mr. Lemoine’s life, un- 
happily Jent the appearance of proba- 
bi.ity. Neither was the interment of 
Mr. L. which took place at St. Sepul- 
chre’s, (and not at Saint Andrew's, 
Holborn), at the expense of strangers, 
but at that of the family, whose:at- 
tendance, however, was precluded by 
the unseasonable interposiiion of se- 
veral persons claiming acquaintance § 
with the deceased, and who, instead 
of conducting the funeral as it was 
intended, converted the circunistance 
into a kind of Bacchanalian revel. 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from MAY 27, to JUNE 23, 1812. 


CHRISTENED. 
Males 777 
Females 741 ‘ aia 


BURIED. 
Males’ 651 


Females 587 ‘ — 


Whereof have died under two years old 372 


Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.4d. 6s.7d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 


2and 5 - 
5 and 10 - 
10 and 20 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
50 and 60 


133} 60 and 70 29 
70 and £0 86 
#0 and 90.- 36 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended June 20, 1812. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 










































MARITIME COUNTIES. 
























































Wheat; Rye ;Barley; Oats Wheat| Rye |Barley ) Oats 
s. djs. djs. dJ s. al s. djs. djs. djs. d. 
Middsx. |138 11] 85 0} 66 6} 55 Essex ........1136 8] 71 O} 63 0|52 10 
Surrey |142 8] 84 0} 70 0} 58 Kent ...,....|126 10] 65 0] 66 6/52 0 
Hertford|129 0| 67 0] 59 6] 48 10}/Sussex......../129 & 53 9 
Bedford {124 7| 72 0| 54 6) 46 4j/Suffolk ......)126 1} 80 O] 57 4)51 1 
Huntin. |130 1 66 2) 46 8}\Cambridge ....]123 3] —| 56 6/42 11 
Northa. |122 8] 76 0| 69 0} 47 INorfolk ......}12l 2) 56 oO} 59 O41 9 
Rutland {126 0 77 «(| 49 GfLincbin ......J127 3] 94 10) 71 1/48 4 
Leicest. |119 8 68 11] 45 7f/York ......../124 11/106 8] 67 1151 5 
Notting./129 4) 92 6) 70 6! 53 4}/Durham...,..J118 5j— 44 9 
Derby |122 2 55 Northumberlan./120 4] 92 0] 41 4/51 3 
Stafford |135 9 77: 1) 50 =3}\Cumberland ..j117 3] 88 O} 72 8/56 6 
Salop 147 9/107 8} 90 10) 54 10}/;Westmorland ..|129 4] 96. o| 67 2/62 5 
Herefor.}i47 2} 76 9} 82 1) 4% 11}/Lancaster ..../141 4 52 11 
Wor’st. [142 °4) 76 4) 70 4j 51 Chester ......]135 2 59 6 
Warwic.|146 5 74 6) 54 PMC essscesstioe F 102 4) —— 
Wilts (136 10 76 «Al 55 Denbigh ......}139. 7 92 7\49 9 
Berks [139 9;——/ 63 9) 53 Anglesea...... 80 «140 0 
Oxford {135 1 68 8) 52 11Carnarvon ....j121 4] 80 0} 72 G43 O 
Bucks [132 4|——-—| 64 6] 53 6j\Merioneth ..../136 °0 86 6154 6 
Breeon |157 10; ———/100 3) 48 Cardigan......|137 0 ———|44 0 
Montgo.|139  1|-———|—- —-—|_ 47 Pembroke ....|119 O|————} 83 4/38 oO 
Radnor. }145 O|———j 79 #4] 46 Carmarthen ..}143 ¢)———/102 0/40 Oo 
Glamorgan .,..]146 6 8% 0153 4 
— Gloucester ...:{143 OJ———} 74 9152 9 
‘ Somerset ....... 145 7 49 7 
Average of England and {i'ales. Monmouth ....{153 7 ats 
Wheat 133s. 10d.; Rye 82s. 5.; Barley}/Devon ........3139 %|/———] 77 _5]/47 4 
74s. 2d.; Oats 50s. 2d.; Beans,Cornwall......j129 O/——j 82 1/47 @ 
73s. 4d.; Pease 73s. 4d.; Oatmealj|/Dorset........j133 8 73 11156 O 
60s. 1id. {Hants ........{135 4/———| 69 2153 © 
—————ae—— 
PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. ; 


CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,— ¢. per share. 
Croydon, 202. 10s, ditto. 

Dudley, —!. ditto. 

Grand Junction, 2251. ditto. 

Grand Surrey, 133/. ditto 

Grand Union, 20/. pershare disc. 

Grand Western; —/. per share dise. 

Huddersfield, —/. per share 

Kennet and Avon, 26/. ditto 

Leicestershire & NortbamptonshiveUnion, 

921. ditto 

Rochdale, —/. ditto 

Shropshire, —J. ditto 

Thames and Medway, =. ditto 

Wilts and Berks, 194. ditto 

Worcester ang Birmingham, —J. ditto 
DOCKS. 

East Country, 64/. per share 


‘ June 20, 1812. 
East India, 118/. per cent. 
London, 113¢. ditto 
West-India, 1522. ditto 
Commercial Road, 1232. ditte 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London, ¢0/. per share 
Grand Junction, —Z/. ditto diss. 
Kent, 692) per share 
South London, 70/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 45/. ditto 
INSURANCE-OPFICES. 
Albion, 507. per share 
Globe, 112%/. ditto 
Imperial, 581. ditto 
Provident, —/. —s. ditto. 
; BRIDGES. 
Strand Bridge, 32/. per share disc. 
Vauxhall, 35/. ditto. 
Auction Mart, —/, per share 


, L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dédh, & Stock Brokers. 
Universat Mac. Vou. XVIL 
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INDEX TO 


ADMONITORY Epistle to a Friend, 47. 

Algernon, the wanderings and opinions 
of, 13, 93 

America, events in—Theztre at Richmond 

destroyed by fire, and many-lives lost, 

144. 


political state of, complaints on 
the conduct of Great Britain, 65, 155, 
414. 

Amlett, Betty, an elegiac ballad, 221. 

April Fools, origin of this custom, 292. 

Anecdotes—Of Baron Montesquieu, 43.— 
The age of Louis XIV, 96.—Archbishop 
of Moseow, 181.—Edmund Burke, 190. 
Abbé Fenelon, 215.—Of the Persians, 
273.—Empress Louisa and Bonaparte, 
270.—Isaac Ritson, 457.—Logan, 459. 
Robert Heron ,460.—Chas. M‘Cormick, 
462.—James White, ib. 

Anjwerp, great improvements at, 55. 

Apple-trees, effectual mode of destroying 
insects upon, 142. 

burr-not, mode of propagat- 











ing, 318. 

Arabians and the Savages of North Ame- 
rica, comparison between their cha- 
racters, 287. 

Aristotle,remarks on Mr.Taylor’s attempts 
to revive the authority of, 356. 

Arnot’s Address to the British Nation, 
review of, 304. 

** Aroint thee, witch,” critical elucidation 
of this phrase, a9, 270. 

Arsenic, effects of vinegar in neutralizing, 
169. 

Arts and Sciences, improvements in, and 
notices relating to, 51, 138, 224, 317, 
402, 486. 

Assassination of Mr. Perceval.—See Bel- 
lingham and Perceval. 

Aurora seen brilliancy of in Iceland, 
216. 


Bacon, Lord, reflections on an essay of, 


447. 
Badajoz, official account of the storming 
and taking of, by the British forces, 
£33, 334. 
Baghvau-Ho, a new melo-drama, account 


of, 63 

Bailly, J. Sylvain, biographical sketch 
of, 467. 

Bank, the, prodeedings relative to the 
concerns of, 239. 

Barbauld’s (Mrs.) One Thousand Eight 
aa and Eleven, a poem, review 
of, 2 

Barthelem y, the Abbé, biographical sketch , 
of, 469. 





Francois, sketch of the life 


of, 470, 





VOL. XVIL. 





Beaiimarchais, P: Auguste Charon de, 
biographical sketch of, 471. 

Bellingham, John, assassinates the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, 409, 417,—See 
Perceval. 

accurate report of his 
trial, 429.—His defence, 430.—Lord 
Mansfield’s charge to the jury, 434.— 
Verdict, 435.—Beliaviour after his con- 
viction, 436, 510.—Letter to his wife, 
511. Conversation between him 
and Mr. Sheriff Heygate, 512.—Exe- 
cution, 513. 

Berkeley, Countess of, her address to the 
Peers of the United Kingdom, 73. 

Berkshire, occurrences. in, 81. 

Bees, how to obtain the honey of without 
destroving them, 142. 

Bible, curious translation of the, 396. 

Bill of Mortality, monthly, 86, 174, 262, 
350, 438, 520. 

Blancharii, Mr. his improvement im the 
construction of watches, 227. 

Books, new, published in July, 71.—In 
February, 156.—-March, 244.—April, 
329.—May, 414.—June, 505. 

Bossuet, his condemuation of stage enter- 
tainments, 368. 

Brighton Coach, singular robbery. of in, 








1 74. 

British Spy in America, the, 463. 

Buccleugh and Queensberry, Duke of, 
short niemoir of, 59. 

Buckingham, the ‘Marchioness of, death 
of, 237. 

Buckinghamshire, occurrences in, 81. 

Budding of Trees, new and expeditious 
mode of, 407¢ 

Burdett, Sir Francis, brief remarks op the 
patriotism of, 396. 

Burdon, Mr. on the means of increasing 
the empire, &c.99.—Remarks ona pas- 
sage in his Materials for Thinking, 179. 
—On the patriotism of Sir F. Burdett, 
396.—Strictures of the political life of 
Mr. Perceval, 441.—Further remarks 
on the Materials for Thinking, 452. 

Burke, Edmund, anecdotes of, 190. 

Burning Mountain, in America, account 
of, 341. 

Bur-not Apple-tree, easy method of cul- 
tivating it, 318. 


Conbetigniip. occurrences in, 81, 169, 


254 

Canal, Dock, Fire-office, Water-works, 
aud other commercial concerns, month- 
ly prices of shares, 87, 175, 263, 351, 
439, 521. 

re a general view of the, 365. 

3U.2 
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Carlisle, alarming riots there, 340. 

Carr, Sir John, his account of the islands 
of Majorca and Minorca, 112, 192. 

Cats, electricity in, 298. 

Catholic Emancipation, Mr. Curran’s ce- 
lebrated speech on, 204.—Some stric- 
tures on this subject, 151.—Debates in 
parliament on the Catholic claims, 155. 
—Petitions to parliament in favour of, 
329.—Their claims again discussed, 
and lost, ibid.—Speech of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, in the 
House of Lords, in favour of, 479. 

Cavendish, Wm. Esq. death of, 59. 

Cheshire, occurrences in, 170, 340. 

Chimnies, to prevent the smoking of, 225. 

Churchill, Charlies, an appeal to the pub- 
lic in behalf of the grand-daughter of, 
359. 

Circassians, account of the manners and 
customs of the, 127. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, surrender of to the allied 
forces under Lord Wellington, 167. 

Coffee, early account of, 395. 

Cook, Lady Mary, death of, 58. 

Cookery, curious ancient receipts in, 53. 

Corn, monthly return of the prices of, 
87, 175, 263, 351, 439, 521. 

Cornwall, occurrences in, 347, 447. 

Cotton, Admiral Sir C. death of, 236. 

Covent Garden Theatre, account of the 
performances.at, 61, 232, 322. 

Craig, Generai Sir James, death of, 59. 

Craufurd, Major Gen. Robert, death and 
short account of, 148. 

Credulity, curious instance of, 347. 

Cromek, Mr. R. H. death of, 238. 

Croup and Whooping-cough, specific for 
the cure of the, 145. 

Criticism, original,—Wyvill’s Apology for 
the Petitioners for Liberty of Conscience, 
44.—Barbauld’s Poem of One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Eleven, 217.—Mar- 
tin on Dyeing Scarlet with Lae Lake, 
218.—New: Way ts pay old Debts, 220. 
—Metropolitan Grievances, 299.—Ar- 
not’s Address to the British Nation, 304. 
—Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects, by 
Miss H ib.—Reid’s Memoirs of the 
Public Life of Johan Horne Tooke, 305. 
—I Says Says I, 398.—M‘Henry’s Spa- 
nish Grammar, ib.—Williams’ Life and 
Administration of the Right Hon. Spen- 
cer Perce a!, 474.—Speech of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex on Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, 479.—Millard’s 
Pocket Cyclopedia, 478. 

Cuffee, Captain Paul, a Negro Quaker, 
memoirs of the life of, 147. 

Cumberland, occurrences in, 81. 

Cumberland, Richard, an original letter 
of, 353. 

Curran, J.P. Esq. speech of, on Catholic 
emancipation, 204. 


Dart, the river, address to, 399. 


E X. 


Dauphin, origin of this title, 473. 

Dead Sea, account of the, and the adja- 
cent country, 185. 

Decoration of Rooms, new invented comr 
position for the, 138. 

Devil’s Bridge, the, a new drama, account 
of, 408. 

Devil’s Tree, the, account of, 227. 

Devonshire, occurrences in, 82, 170, 255, 
347, 517. 

Diamond, W. Esq. death of, .59. 

Demestic Occurrences, 78, 247, 345. 

Doomsday Book, origin of, 43. 

Dramatic Exhibitions, on the danger of, 
to youth, 270. 

Drinker, Edward, an American, curious 
particulars in the life of, 216. 

Drury-lane, new theatre, 79. 

Dryden and Mr. Orger, parallel transla- 
tions from Ovid by, 17. 

Duke of Sussex, his speech on Catholic 
emancipation, 479. 


Earthquake, shock of one felt in Oxford- 
shire, &3. < 
East India Company, discussion respect- 
ing the renewal of their charter, 324, 
413. 

-Education of the Female Sex, on the im~ 
portance of, 266. ; 

Egypt, the pyramids of, not sepulchral 
monumeuts, 225. 

Empress Louisa and Bonaparte, anecdotes 
of, 278. 

Essex, occurrences in, 82, 170. 

Evaporation, new invention for accele- 
rating, 404. ° 


Female Sex, on their influence in society, 
and the importance of their education, 
265. 

Fenelon, Abbé, anecdote of, 215. 

Fiorin Grass, premium offered for the cul- 
tivation of, 41.—This grass preferable 
to any other, ib. 

Fire, at Richmond theatre, in America, 
many lives lost, 144.—At Manchester, 
immense property destroyed, 171. 

Flax, English, important improvements 
in the culture and manufacture of, 140. 

Fleet Ditch, ode to the Naiads of, 202. 

Flower, R. Esq. on malting and brewing 
with the northern naked barley, 49. 

Flowers, &c. kept in rooms, proved to be 
not only harmless, but healthy, 53. 

Foreign Literary Intelligence, 55, 143, 
224, 493. 

——— Events, 251, 341, 515. 

Fossil Remains, in the neighbourhood of 
London, account of the, 20, 107, 198. 
France, events and literary intelligence 

from, 55, 145, 251, 342,493. 
political state of, 153, 241. 

Fraser, David, death of, 61. 

French Empire, military and naval 
strength of, 342, ’ 





LINDE X. 


Freron, L. S. biographical sketch of, 392. 

Frost and Thaw, a new farce, account 
of, 233. 

Fruit-trees, old, how to increase the pro- 
duce of, 403. 


Galitzin, Prince, account of the funeral 
ceremony of, 183. 

Gardening, curious discovery in, 403. 

Garthshore, Dr. account of his death, 236. 

Gazette Intelligence—Conquest of Java, 
78.—Operations against Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, 166.—Capture of this fortress, 
ib.—Operations against Badajoz, 333. 
—Taken by storm, 334.—Dectruetion 
of the works and bridge of Almaraz, 
508. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, and 
events in, 56, 145, 252, 343, 493. 

Geysers, the, interesting account of, from 
Hooker’s Tour in Iceland, 29. 

Gleaner, the,—Howard, the philanthro- 
pist, 42.—Cotton-trees in New South 
Wales, ibid.—Negro genealogy, 43.— 
Doomsday Book, “tb. —Baron Montes- 
quica, ib. —Walpoie and Gray, 132.— 
Voltaire; tb.—Spain, ib. Polyaudry, ib. 
Account of the Louwa, or fishing-bird, 
133.—Feneion, 216.—Aurora borealis, 
216.—fRein deer, ib.—Edward Drinker, 
ib.— Origin of the names of some streets 
in London, 29¢.—April fools, ib— 
Electricity in cats, ib—Mohammedan 
piety, 299.—Canine excrement, ib.— 
Productions of Jamaica, ih.—City of 
Quito, ib.—Coflee, 395.—The Hum- 
mums, 396.—Burials in Siam, ib— 
Curious translation of the Bible, ib— 
Title of Dauphin, 473.—Conger eel, 
474. 

Gloucestershire, occurrences in, 170. 

Gold and Silver, variations in the price 
of, 132, 247, 270, 482. 

Gordon, the Duchess of, death of, 320. 

Grahame, Mr. James, the Scottish poet, 
death of, 58. 


Habberfield, Wm. a notorious character, 
some account of, 169. 

Hampshire, occurrences in, 348. 

Harlequin Padmanaba, a new pantomime, 
account of, 61. 

Harrison, Georze, letter from him to the 
meeting of the Society of Friends, 443. 

Hassan, Abel, copy of an original letter 
from him to Lord Miuto, 177: 

Hebrew Literature, important improve- 
ments in the education of the Jews, 
343. 

Hernia, statement of the situation and oc- 
— of, at different periods of life, 

Sl. 

Herefordshire, occurrences in, 170. 

Heron, Robert, shetch of the literary life 
of, 460. 

Hertfordshire, occurrences in, 82, 
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Highgate Tunnel, account of the falling 
of, 346. 

Hitehcock, Mr. Wm. killed in making a 
chemical experiment, 58. 

Historical Chronicle, 73, 164, 247, 333, 
417, 508. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 56. 

Horticulture, observations relative to, 491 

House of Commons; robbery of the, 248. 

House of Marville, the, a new comedy, 
account of, 234. 

How to Die tor Love, anew Sane, account 
of, 408. 

Howard, the philanthropist, ontelens of, 
42. 


I Says Says I, a novel, review of, 398. 

Jaffa, the supposed massacre at proved to 
have been a plague, 495. 

Java, official account of the conquest of 
by the British, 78. 

Jebb, Mrs. short memoir of, 149. 

Jenner, Dr. address from the Five Indian 
Nations to him, 407. 

Jones, Sir Harford, account of the -cere- 
mony of his introduction to the King of 
Persia, 272. 

Increasing the Empire, observations en 
the means of, 99. 

Indian Remedies for some prevalent dis- 
orders, 220. 

Indies, East, intelligence from, 252. 

Ireland, occurrences and deaths in, 86, 
350. 

Iron-work, new method of constructing, 
for certain parts of buildings, 404. 

Isle of France, description of the, and its 
importance in. a commercial point of 
view, 279. 

Isocrates, a memoir of, 7. 

the exhortatory discourse of, 
addressed to Demonicus, 8. 

Italy, literary and scientific intelligence 

from, 146, 253. 


Kent, oceurrences in,.82, 250. 

Klopstock, biographical sketch of, 385. 

Knight, Thomas, Esq. on budding of trees, 
407. 

Knox, John, {the reformer) account of the 
trial of, 100. 

Kosciusko, General, biographical sketch 
of, 386. 


Lac Lake, account of the produce and 
manufacture of, 218. 

Laharpe, Jean Francois de, biographical 
sketch of, 388. 

Lalande, the astronomer, memoirs of, 229. 

biographical notes relative to, 

389. 

Lancashire, occurrences in, 171, 437. 

Lancaster, Joseph, important national 
discovery by, 403. 

Lemoine, Mr. Henry, memoirs of, 497. 

Leyden, Dr. John, short memoir of, 60. 
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Liberty of conscience, discussion in favour 
of, 382.— Letter from George Harrison 
to the Society of Friends, advocating 
the cause of, 443. 

Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. written by 
himself, 38, 124. 

Lincolnshire, occurrences in, 172. 

Lloyd, Mr. Thomas, short memoir of,.349. 

Lifitsey, Mrs. death of, 149.—Memuirs of 
of the life of, 235. 

Liquorice Plantations, semé hints on, 52. 
Liverpool, declinigg state of trade there, 
171. % 
Logan, sketch of the literary life of, 459, 
Love Letters to my Wife, by James Woed- 
house, 48, 135, 222, 313, 399, 482. 
Louis XIV, authentic anecdotes of the 

age of, 96. 

Loutherbourg, Mr. short memoir of, 237. 

Louwa, or fishing-bird of China, account 
of, 133. 

Lyceum Theatre, account of the perform- 
ances at, 62, 233, 320, 408. 


Macclesfield, account of riots at, 240. 

M‘Cormick, Charles, short sketch of the 
literary career of, 462. 

Macdonald, General, biographical sketch 
of, 453. 

M‘Henry’s Spanish Grammar, review of, 
398. 

Mack, Gen. biographical sketch of, 391. 

Mackinnon, Maj. General, short memoir 
of, 149. 

Manners and Customs of the Circassians, 
account of the, 127. 

Malines, the Archlishop of, assigns to the 
French emperor the attributes of the 
Deity, 342. 

Manchester, account of a most destruc- 
tive fire at, 171. 

fiets at, 338. 

Majorca, island of, aecount of the, 112. 

Marble Sti.tues, discovery of some in the 
isle of Egina, 318. 

Marmont, General, biographical sketch 
of, 211. 

Marriage of Mr. Pole and Miss Long, 
247. ‘ 

curious trial for breach of pro- 
mise of, 260. 

in Death, a poem, 311. 

Martin on the Art of Dyeing Scarlet with 
Lac Lake, review of, 218. 

Massacre at Valentia, true -narrative of 
the, 344. ; 

Jaffa, the unfounded reports 
relative to this affair corrected, and 
proved to have been a plague, 495, 

** Materials for Thinking,” remarks on a 
passage in this work, 179.—Further 
remarks, 462. 

Memoirs of General Sarrazin, 120.—Of 
the Astronomer Lalande, 229, 389.— 
Madame de Stael Holstein, 289.—Mr. 
Henry Lemoine, 497. 


INDEX. 


Metropolis, intended improvements ir 
the, 78. 

Metropolitan Grievances, review of, 299. 

Middle-men, or peasantry of Ireland, ini- 
serable state of, 350. 

Millard’s Pocket Encyclopedia, review 
of, 478. 

Minorca, the island of, account of, 192. 

Miscellanea, facetious and eccentric,~ 
Domestic manners during the wars be- 
tween Charles and his parliameut, 159, 
—French Princes, 160.—An exiraor- 
dinary character, 160.——Newspaper 
errors, 161.—Fower of Instinct in ani- 
mals, ib.--Advertisement extraordinary, 
162.—Original letter of the celebrated 
George Alexander Stevens, 163. 

Molevilie, Bertrand de, sketch of his life, ° 
472. 

Montesquieu, Baron, ahecdete of, 43. 

Morality, modern, Mr. Hazlitt’s lecture , 
on, 139. ; 

Moscow, anecdotes of the Archbishop of, 
181. 


——=— account of a journey: from to 
Belgrade, 254. - 

Murphy, Arthur, Esq. life of, written by ‘ 
himself, 38, 124. - 

er oe his Ode to the Naiads of 
Fleet Ditch, 202. 

Murray, George, murdered by his wife 
and servant, 346. 

Mysterious Stranger, the, anew romance, , 
account of, 63. 


Neglected Biography, No. VII.—Memonrs 
of Madame de Stael Holstein, 289. 
No. VHI.—Sketches 
of the lives of Klopstock, 385—Kosci- 
usko, 386.—Laharpe, 388.—Lalande, 
389.—Gen. Mack, 391.—Freron, 392. 
No. IX.—Jean Syl- 

vain Bailly, 467.—The Abbé Barthele- 
niy, 469.—Francois Barthelemy, 470. 
—P. Auguste Beaumarchais, 471.—— 
Bertrand de Moleville, 472. 
Newman, James, Esq. cenotaph to the 
memory of, 257. 
Newton, Lord, short memoir of, 57. 
Norfolk, occurrences in, 83, 172, 438. 
Northern naked Barley, account of the 
growth and process of mealing, malt- 
ing, and brewing of the, 49. 
Northamptonshire, occurrences in, 257. 
Nottingham, alarming riots at, 83.— 
Trial of the rioters, 257. 
Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 83, 171, 
437. 


Obituary, 57, 148, 235, 319. 

Observations on some of the strata in the 
neighbourhood of London, and on the 
fossil remains contained in them, 20, 
107, 198. 

Ode to Genius, 133. 

=——=— the Naiads of Fleet Ditch, 202. 
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Official Situations, persons holding, re-. 
marks on the prevailing prejudice 
-against, 449. 

Orders in Council, reasons adduced by the 
potter’s of Staffordshire for the repeal 
of the, 167.—Declaration of the Prince 
Regent respecting the, 336.—Revoca- 
tion of these Orders, 514. 

Ovid, parallel translations fram, by Dry- 
den and Mr. Orger, 17. 


Parke, Mungo, uneertain intelligence re- 
specting the fate of, 319. 

Parkinson, James, Esq. his account of the 
strata and fossil remains in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, 20, 107, 198. 

Parliamentary Intelligence—Qpening of 
the session, speech of the Prince Regent, 
66, 176.—Singular occurrence in mov- 
ing the address, 66.—Speech of Sir F. 
Burdett on this occasion, ib. 67.—De- 
bate en the address, 62.—On the police 
of the metropolis, 70.—On the Catholie 
claims, 155, 329.—On the assassination 
of Mr. Perceval, 410, 418. 

Patton, Col. Rebert, short account of, 61. 

Perceval, Right Hon. Spencer, assassi- 
nated in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, 409.—Deranged state of the 
administration in consequenee of this 
event, 411.—Authentic narrative of the 
circumstances of, 417.—Proceedings of 
the two houses upon this occasion, 418 
—Deposition of witnesses, 420.—Com- 
mitment of the assassin to Newgate, 
422.—Coroner’s inquest on the body, 
423.-—Sketch of the life and public 
character of Mr. Perceval, 423—427. 
—His funeral, 427.—See Bellingham. 

- strictures on the 

political life of, 441. 

Williams’ Life and 
Administration of, review of, 474. 

Persia, the etiquette of the court of, 117. 

particulars concerning the inha- 

bitants of, 119. 

introduction of Sir H. Jones to the 
King of, 272. 

Poems, by Miss H. review of, 304. 

Poetry, original and selected—Admoni- 
tory epistle to a friend, 47.—The Rose, 
ib—The Soldier, ib—To Miss —~, 
ib.—Love Letters to my Wife, 48, 135, 
222, 313, 399, 482—Ode to Genius, 
133.—Prologue on opening the British 
Theatre at Malta, 220.—Betty Amlett, 
221.—The Marriage in Death, 311.— 
A Valentine, ib.—On the Approach of 
Spring, 312.——Address to the River 
Dart, 399.—Kiss and Tell, ib.—The 
unrivalled Beauty and Glory of Re- 
ligion, 482. Pe 

Political Economy, aecount of the various 
systems of, 283. 

Poor, rates of the, remarks on projects 
for lessening, 354. 
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Pope, curious advertisement of, 272. 
Population of the world, 142. 
-— France, 145. 

Potatoes, extraordinary produce of, 82. 

important hints relative to the 
cultivation of, 404. 

Prejudice, or Modern Sentiment, a new 
comery, account of, 320. 

Preservation of cloths andwoollens,method 
of, 406. 

Prince Regent, the, speech of on opening 
the parliament, 76.—Retains the minis- 
try in power, 150.—Letier from to the 
Duke of York, soliciting him ‘to com- 
municate with ‘Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville relative to their joining the admi- 
nistration, 144.—Answer of Lords 
and Grenville, 165.«-Address of the 
livery of Lonron to, on the state of the 
nation, and the removal of ministers, 
327.—Declaration of, respecting the 
orders in council, 336. 

Prologue on opening the British theatre 
at Malta, 220. 

Provincial Occurrences, £1, 169, 254, 
345, 437, 517. ; 

Prussia, political state of, 243, 322. 

Public Affairs, state of, for January, 63. 
—For February. 150.—March, 238.— 
April, 322.—May, 468.—June, 500. 








‘Ratcliffe: Murders, apprehension of per- 
sons suspected of being concerned in 
the, 80.—Williams, one of the persons 
taken, commits suicide, ib.—His body 
publicly exhibited, ib. 

Rats and Mice, methods of destroying 
them, 141,317, 490. 

Regent’s Park and Canal, deseription of, 
345, 346. 

Reichard, Madame, relation of a most 
perilous aérial voyage undertaken by 
her, 252. % - 

Reid’s Memoirs of Horne Tooke, -review 
of, 304. 

Right and Wrong, a new comedy, account 
of, 62. 

Riots, accounts of, in the manufacturing 
distriets, 329, 338.—Trials of the per- 
sons concerned, 257. 

Ritson, Isaac, sketch of the literary life 
of, 457. 

Rose, lines to the, 47. 

Royal Academy, additional premiums of- 
fered by, 52. . 
Russia, political state of, 153, 243, 323, 

413. 


Sadler, Mr. account of his new balloon, 
317. ; 

Saint Patrick’s Day, anfiual eelebration 
of, 247. : 

Salmen Fisheries, important decision re- 
specting, 262. 

Sarrazin, General, memoirs of, written by 
himeelf, 120. Dae 
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Sash Windows, method of manufacturing 
to prevent the danger attending the 
cleaning of, 51. 

Seotland, occurrences in, 86, 262, 349. 

Secret Mine, the, a new pantomime, ac- 
count of, 322. 

Seward, Anna, monument erected by, to 
the memory of her parents, 84. 

Shakspeare, character of, and cbserva- 
tious on his tragedies, 360. 

Sheep, cure for some diseases in, 406. 

Shropshire, oecurrences in, 43, 259. 

Siege of Jerusalem, an examination of this 
work, 374. 

Sicily, political state of, 153, 243, 413. 

. Small Farms, the advantages of, 228. 

Small-pox and Vaccination, comparative 
statement of cases of, 225. 

Soap, patent for improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of, 141. 

Sow, extraordinary fecundity of a, 82. 

Spain and Portugal, political state of, 65, 
154, 243, 323, 414, 504. 

Spring, stanzas on the approach of, 312. 

Staffordshire, occurrences in, 84, 174, 260. 

Stanhope, Ceuntéss Dowager, death of, 58. 

Lady, death of, 236. 

State of the Nation, meeting and resolu- 
tions of the livery of Lendon on this 
subject, 249.——Their address to the 
Prince Regent, 327. 

Statutes, modern, on the innovations and 
obscurity in some of, 18. 

Stevens, George Alexander, 
letter of, 163. 

Stocks, monthly prices of, 88, 176, 264, 
352, 440, 522. 

Storm, account of a most dreadful ene at 
Plymouth, 255. 

Streets of London, origin of the names of 
some of the, 208. 

Sub-marine Forest, discovery of a, 318. 

Suffolk, occurrences in, 174, 260, 348, 
438, 519. 

Sussex, occurrences in, 84, 174, 261. 

Suvorof’s, Field Marshal, Discourse under 
the Trigger, translated from the Rus- 
sian, 25. 

Sweden, political state of, 
413. 


an original 


152, 243, 323, 


Tape Worms, remedy for, 53.—Another, 
405. 

Taunton, Mr. on cases of hernia, 451. 
Taylor, Mr. remarks on his attempt to 
revive the authority of Aristotle, 356. 
Thames, improvemeuts in the navigation 

of the, 220. 
Theatrical Recorder, 61, 232, 320, 408. 
Thrower, Edward, executed for a murde cr 
perpetrated twenty years back, 348. 


INDEX. 


Toleration Act, new construction of the, 
172, 261. 

Tooke, John Horne, death of, 238. —Ex- 
tracts from Reid’s Memoirs of the pub- 
lic Life of, 305—310. Copy of his 
will, 310. 

Toulmin, Dr. his translation of a memoir 
of Isocrates, 7. 

Trial of John Knox, the reformer, for 
opposing the marriage of Mary Queen 
of Scots, 100. 

the Nottingham rioters, 257. 

John Bellingham, for the mur- 
der of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 
429.—His execution, 513. 

Trials for high treason, 168.—Execution 
of the persons eonvicted, 248. 

Troy, arguments against the existence of, 
405. 

Turh Out, a new farce, account of, 234. 


Varieties, literary and philosophical, 54 
137, 224, 215, 401, 486. 

Vinegar, effects of in neutralizing arsenic, 
169. 

Virgin of the Sun, a new drama, account 
of, 232. 

Vision of Trismagistus Oldcastle, 444. 

Voltaire, anecdote of, 132. 

Upas-tree, description of the, 227, 

Uxbridge, the Earl of, death of, 237 


Waggons, patent for Seaquemenngyn inthe | 

- construction of, 52.—New invention 7 
for locking, going down steep hills, 141)" 

Walsh, Mr. expelled the House of Com- 
mons, having been tried at the Old 
Bailey on a charge of fraud, 238. 

Wisdom, the waning and opinions otf 
a seeker of, 13 

Watclics, improvement in the construc | 
tion of, 22 : 

Wellington, cad official details of the | 
operations of the,forces under the com: | 
mand of, 166, 333, 508. 

West Indies, miserable state of the, 65. 

White Cat, ~ a new pantomime, ac: § 
count of, 

White, James, , sketch of the literary life | 
of, 462. 

Whiting, M. tried and executed for poi-| 
soning his two byothers-in-law, 254. 

Wiiliams’s Life and Administration of 
Mr. Perceval, review of, 474. Bi 

Wyvill’s Apology for the Petitioners for 7 
Liberty of Consvience, review of, 44. — 

—— Papers on Toleration, extract 7 
from, in favour of liberty of conscience, 
382. ; 


Yorkshire, oceurrences in, 85, 261, 34%, 
438. 


END OF VOLUME xiQ. 


Printed by Charles Squire, 
Furnival’s-{nn-Court, London. 
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